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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


1 Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


Ov hk G N 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 
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ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 

heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 

own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 

4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 

5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 


Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 


are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 
ais installed in a bathroom with complete 
British homes. confidence. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD : LONDON NW /0 
A member of the PARNALL Group of Companies 
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The use of Gas for cooking is an accepted fact. The use of Gas and 
Coke for water heating and space heating is normally justified because 
flexibility of control is a big factor in fuel economy. This implies a 
system of high overall efficiency carefully tailored to meet the precise 
needs of the occupants of the building in which it is to function. 
When such a system is visualised, the correlation between its design 
and the general planning of the building can hardly begin at too 
early a stage. Then the question arises: how is the extensive 
experience of the Gas Industry to be tapped in order to ensure that 
all available knowledge is applied to the problem? The answer is 
simple. The Gas Industry is so organised that every resource— 
factual records, human experience, and research facilities—is readily 
available through the local Gas Undertakings and Gas Boards 

to all concerned with the planning of heating systems. 


Where to go for information ahout Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move should be to get in touch 
with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which the job is situated. Through it you have access to 
the combined technical resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as to 
which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to give you the correct address. 


Issued by The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 4554. 


G.C.23 
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ASTRAFOIL 
DRAWING INK 


ASTROPAQUE 





The modern map making technique 


Astrafoil plastic sheets are the perfect 
drawing base. Transparent, white trans- 
lucent or white opaque; polished or 
grained; dimensionally stable. Easily 
stored. 


Astrafoil drawing inks are specially pre- 
pared for use with Astrafoil. Completely 
opaque and really permanent. In black 
and colours. 


Astropaqueopaque is unaffected by humid- 
ity and will not wash off. Also ideal for 
ruling pens. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TRY THE ASTRAFOIL TECHNIQUE FOR YOURSELF 
D.E.P. LIMITED, Frith Park, Walton-on-the-Hill, Tadworth, Surrey. Tel: Tadworth 3517/8 
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SMITHS 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED 
CONCRETE FLOORS & ROOFS 


22,363 yos. 


were used in the construction of 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S 
5 STOREY FLATS 
AVERY HILL ESTATE, ELTHAM, S.E. 


In 53 WEEKS 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey _Tele.: Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 
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A Man of Enterprise, 1900 
rfect 
rans- | ae the adventurous souls who first exchanged the 
1 or security of a horse-drawn carriage for the hazards of a 
asily self-propelled vehicle, Lloyds Bank is proud of the fact 

that its tradition has never been a fetter binding it to the 
pre- past. 
etely Its service is a product of enterprise and foresight. These 
black qualities are as much a part of its tradition as its reputation 

for sound financial judgment and integrity of purpose. 
imid- 
for LLOYDS BANK 

LIMITED 
mcomem sah cee eam 
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TOWN & COUNTRY PLANNING 
MAP WORK 





Multi-colour “‘true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register’’ is obtained 


when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


AANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 














DRAWING OFFICE SUPPLIES 


LIMITED 


15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, $.W.! 
Telephone: ABBey 3163 


LEEDS 


DONCASTER 


PORTSMOUTH 


DERBY 











BRITISH 
COLOUR 
COUNCIL INKS 
RANGE OF 80 COLOURS 
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‘‘So that’s 





where 
you keep 
your 
constant 
hot 
water !’’ 


“* Yes, electric . . . tucked away under the draining board!” 


““AN ELECTRIC WATER HEATER just 
works itself. It’s fully automatic. 
All I do when I need hot water any 
time of day or night is turn the tap. 


“It means that I have a lot more 
spare time these days. I don’t have 
to light the fire or put up with the 
discomfort of a boiler alight in the 
kitchen on hot summer days. 


“Then it’s so clean. There isn’t 
any soot or ash flying around and 
settling on the curtains and shelves. 


** My cleaning is cut down to the 
bare minimum. 


** It’s worth having a talk with the 
electricity peoplewhen you’ rethinking 
of having a water heater installed. 





* They’ll tell you the one that’s 
best suited to your particular needs. 
It saved me no end of money. 


** Of course I’ve had my electric 
cooker for years. It’s so simple to 
use — and so clean. And I’m saving 
such a lot of precious fuel, I am 
really feeling patriotic! ” 


For friendly advice and information, go to 
your Electricity Showrooms or Service 
Centre. They will be glad to help you. 
They can also let you have details about easy 
payments—and the new free book, full of 
useful ideas for saving work, ELECTRICITY 
IN YOUR KITCHEN; or write for a copy 
to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.2., 


SLEGCTRIGCITY 


a Power of Good 
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LETCHWORTH’S FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


N THE fiftieth anniversary of 
O the foundation of Letchworth 

we celebrate a double tri- 
umph. The creation on a rural site of 
a self-contained industrial town in 
which equal care has successfully 
been given to productive efficiency 
and good living conditions is an 
achievement in itself, remarkable 
enough to call for universal congratu- 
lations. It is the work of a private 
enterprise company, initiated and 
carried through its hazardous early 
phases by a group of industrialists and 
professional men who combined high 
idealism with daring practicality, 
supported by investors willing to risk 
their money in an imaginative pro- 


A curved road with successful informal grouping of small houses and skilful planting 
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ject; and it is fitting that, of the vari- 
ous dates that could be considered 
the birthday of the enterprise, the one 
chosen is that of the registration of 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED, which 
still exists as the landlord of the town, 
though none of its original directors 
and managers survive to receive the 
honours of this Jubilee. 


We Can Never Go Back 


Letchworth, however, means to the 
world much more than even the 
amazing tour de force of the building, 
well on in the industrial age, of one 
pleasant industrial town. Its ambiti- 
ous title, First Garden City, is a re- 
minder that its makers had far greater 
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hopes and intentions. Based on the 
proposals of Sir Ebenezer Howard in 
his famous little book of 1898, the 
project was always meant to be a 
demonstration of a new principle of 
physical development and of a more 
healthy and fruitful relationship of 
town and country. It was undertaken 
by that courageous and far-seeing 
group who gathered round Howard in 
the Garden City Association, and who 
supplemented his shrewd idealism 
with business experience and execu- 
tive capacity, as a practical example 
designed to change the whole con- 
ception and practice of urban ex- 
pansion and rebuilding. And in this, 
it can now clearly be seen, they suc- 
ceeded. Scientific progress, changed 
ways of living, a social revolution, 
and half a century’s flow of tenable 
and untenable ideas, have produced a 
society changed in many ways and 
having a different web of convictions 
and doubts from those of 1903; and 
theories as to what is desirable in the 
urban-rural pattern are more than 
ever in conflict. But the type of town 
the garden city men planned in 1903 
isno longer merely experimental, and 
no longer an isolated eccentricity. Its 
viability and its considerable social 
and industrial merits have been 
proved and generally accepted, and 
though advances have been made on 
the Letchworth pattern, and human 
inventiveness will carry them further, 
the world cannot ever go back to the 
inhuman, ungracious and inefficient 
industrial pattern that its influence is 
now replacing. 


Forerunners in Three Fields 


Every big new thing incorporates 
pre-existing components. Howard 
claimed no more for his garden city 
idea than that it was “‘a unique com- 
bination of proposals”, and named 
those to which he was consciously in- 
debted. Letchworth’s humane and 
ordered planning of housing in 
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proximity to healthy factories had 
its forerunners in many “company 
towns” and industrial housing es- 
tates. The exact sequence of these and 
of the patterns of lay-out within them 
has not yet been completely traced. 
Notable among them are Sir Titus 
Salt’s Saltaire, Lord Leverhulme’s 
Port Sunlight, George Cadbury’s 
Bournville, and Goransson’s steel 
town of Sandviken in Sweden; and 
there are others. The Port Sunlight 
and Bournville experience directly 
encouraged the Letchworth venture, 
and their initiators took a personal 
part in its founding. Much was de- 
rived also from the factory estate, 
providing and servicing sites, rail 
sidings, and facilities for industrial 
firms, at Trafford Park (the first in 
England), one of the executives of 
which, the late W. H. Gaunt, came to 
Letchworth as estate manager with 
the background of that important ex- 
perience. Sir Raymond Unwin and 
Barry Parker, the planners of Letch- 
worth and architects of much of its 
early housing, imbibed, developed on 
a popular and economic scale, and by 
advocacy gave wider currency to, 
the simple and attractive domestic 
architectural tradition associated 
with the names of Philip Webb, 
Norman Shaw, C. F. A. Voysey, 
M. H. Baillie Scott, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, and others. In this tradition 
Mr Robert Bennett in partnership 
with the late Wilson Bidwell, and 
Mr C. M. Crickmer (still active), 
produced many houses that are 
functional, economical, and delight- 
ful to look at. In these matters it 
may be said that Letchworth made 
advances that, valuable as they were, 
continued in an established direction. 


What Was New About Letchworth? 


In fact it did something far more 
surprising. Inspired by Howard’s 
social enthusiasm and inventive geni- 
us, and guided by the strong and 
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wise judgement of its first chairman, 
Sir Ralph Neville, First Garden City 
opened a new chapter in urban his- 
tory by bringing all these progressing 
elements together into a completely 
planned town in which the position- 
ing and character of every function 
was considered. Provision for a 
variety of independent industries and 
businesses was combined with hous- 
ing for all classes. All sites were 
offered under a leasehold system that 
would ensure the continuance of as 
much planning and _ architectural 
control as was necessary to maintain 
essential standards, before any pub- 
lic planning control was initiated and 
long before it became widespread. 
New and better forms of domestic 
architecture and of open and planted 
layout, hitherto enjoyed only by the 
well-off clients of a few advance- 
guard architects, or the middle class 
residents of such suburbs as Bedford 
Park in west London, were extended 
io housing for all income groups, in- 
cluding the poorest, in an industrial 
town engaged in competitive produc- 
tion and having the normal preoccu- 
pation with strict economy. 


The Industrial Town Transformed 


In assessing the position of Letch- 
worth in history it is essential to be 
clear about its down-to-earth pur- 
poses and the limits which these im- 
posed on its character. Too often, es- 
pecially by architectural writers, it is 
criticized because its physical form 
does not give the school-trained eye as 
luxurious a sensation as some Regen- 
cy square or crescent or a spacious 
suburb inhabited entirely by the 
wealthy. This is as mistaken as to 
compare a well-made motor-car with 
a Lord Mayor’s coach; they are not in 
the same field of valuation. The fair 
comparison is between Letchworth 
and any large-scale industrial district 
or housing quarter that survives from 
before 1903. One must call to the 
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mind, or re-visit, the squalid confus- 
ion of the older factory towns of the 
Black Country, Merseyside, Tyne- 
side, or the Clyde Valley, or the end- 
less stretches of treeless, gardenless 
byelaw streets of these regions or 
of the inner London boroughs—the 
everyday surroundings of the vast 
majority of the working population, 
At once the tremendous revolution 
represented by the first garden city, 
built for people in similar occupations 
and with equivalent incomes, be- 
comes apparent. 


Calamity of the Suburban Flood 


The example of Letchworth, 
through the attention focused on the 
town, and through Sir Raymond 
Unwin’s able advocacy of the econo- 
mical yet healthy and pleasant stand- 
ards of room-space, orientation, and 
open layout that he and others had 
tried out there, was quickly decisive 
in crystallizing a vastly improved 
type of working class housing, not 
only in Britain but in many other 
countries. That it did not for forty 
years begin to fulfil its major inten- 
tion of limiting the expansion of large 
cities and of dispersing their excess of 
population to new centres, may be 
counted a deep disappointment and 
an international calamity. During 
those forty years the inward and out- 
ward trek of huge populations to the 
suburban fringes of the larger cities 
prevailed and accelerated. Those 
who had learned from the experience 
of Letchworth—I was one of them— 
foresaw the possibility, issued the 
gravest warnings of its consequences,' 
strenuously advocated the adoption 
of the garden city principle in de- 
velopment policy, and even built a 
second private-enterprise town (Wel- 
wyn) as a supplementary demon- 
stration. 


1 See the first issue of New Towns After the 
War (1918). 
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The One Mitigation 

To say, as some do, that Letch- 
worth or the garden city advocates 
were to blame for the suburban 
migration is a sheer falsification of 
history. That the new patterns of lay- 
out and more pleasant kinds of 
houses tested at Letchworth were 
widely adopted in the inter-war sub- 
urbs is certainly true; but this was an 
amelioration of a regrettable trend, 
not a worsening of it. Vast suburban 
expansions would have occurred just 
the same if Howard, Unwin, and 
Letchworth had never been born. 
And one must shudder at the thought 
of how much worse they would have 
been. At least the suburbs did provide 
millions of good family houses, to live 
in which breadwinners were pre- 
pared to pay the heavy price of weari- 
some daily journeys and straphang- 
ing. No one is more entitled to 




















John Chear 
Terrace of houses of Howard Cottage Society in Rushby Mead. Architects: Robert Bennett 
and Wilson Bidwell 


describe the suburban trend as an 
avoidable disaster than the garden 
city advocates. The one mitigation of 
the disaster was that it sometimes 
adopted forms of layout demonstrated 
at Letchworth. 


Vindication of the Garden City 


The national acceptance of the 
garden city principle did not come 
until 1946, when the New Towns Act 
was passed, under which thirteen 
new towns in addition to Welwyn 
Garden City are now being built with 
the energy and speed made possible 
by governmental finance and public 
policy. They have their defects, and 
the circumstances of the time and the 
scale of the enterprise present novel 
problems, which this is not the 
occasion to discuss. They are re- 
garded abroad with astonished ad- 
miration as evidence of the creative 
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spirit and political resourcefulness of 
the British nation. They could not 
have come into being if the Letch- 
worth pioneers, adventuring fifty 
years ago with greater daring into the 
unknown, had not beaten the trail. 


For Whom is a Town Built? 


Letchworth is not a perfect town. 
No one could reasonably have ex- 
pected that the first experiment in a 
new field would be perfect. As the 
testimony of some of its residents and 
business men in following pages show, 
it gives a high degree of satisfaction to 
many, and even the criticisms that it 
draws are rather of details than of 
principles. And because it was al- 
ways intended that its successors 
should learn from the experiment, it 
is important to weigh up carefully its 
merits and deficiencies. Perhaps in 
Jubilee messages the former tend to 
figure more largely than the latter. 
Making allowances for this generous 
tendency, I venture a_ provisional 
assessment. 

In doing so, I impose on myself, 
and request of the reader, an attempt 
to realize that the clientéle a town has 
to satisfy, first and foremost, is the 
society that occupies it. Do the people 
of that society find it a good place in 
which to live, to work, to carry on 
industry or business or professions, 
to enjoy friendly contacts and the 
fruits of culture, to employ their 
leisure as they wish, to bring up and 
educate and start off a family, and to 
play? Does its appearance, its char- 
acter, its degree of animation or quiet, 
give them adequate pleasure? Do 
any qualities or features in it provoke 
discomfort or irritation, and to what 
degree ? In what respects do they (the 
occupants) think it could have been 
better, or could now be improved ? 


Some Aesthetic Criticisms 


I know Letchworth fairly well, as a 
former resident and a frequent visitor, 
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and recently I have corresponded or 
talked with a cross-section of its 
governors, residents, and _ business 
people. In all candour I must say that 
I have found that in the main they 
approve of their town. They may even 
be said to be complacent about it— 
and not restlessly alert to catch at 
ideas for improving it. Naturally, 
when I visit Letchworth, it is its ex- 
ternal appearance that most compels 
my attention; and though many of 
the early housing schemes are per- 
fectly charming, I am displeased, as 
other observers are, by what seems a 
lack of control of architectural design 
in some of the later parts of the town 
that, in the second garden city of 
Welwyn, we found it possible to main- 
tain. A few Letchworth people, 
sensitive to architecture, agree with 
the critics on this; but most are not 
troubled by it all. The mantling of 
the trees, the vistas in every direction 
of gardens and flowers, give them a 
constant pleasure that means more 
to them than good architecture. I 
still hold that this laxness of control is 
regrettable, because better design 
would have pleased people of taste, 
and enhanced the fame of the town, 
while the majority would not have 
minded it, as we found at Welwyn. It 
is a defence, but not a complete one, 
that Letchworth had at times a hard 
struggle to attract developers, and 
could not be too strict in this matter. 
It is a better defence, but still I would 
say inadequate, that most people 
value diversity more than harmony. 

The shabby look of some of the 
rough-casted cottage estates also 
offends me. Though structurally well 
maintained, they give an impression 
of neglect. I feel that if they were 
colour-washed now and then it would 
give a psychic uplift to the whole 
place. And here there is a formidable 
defence. The rents of these houses are 
controlled and are very low—-so that 
the tenants, receiving current rates of 
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wages, are benefiting by as much as a 
pound a week in net income by com- 
parison with tenants of newer houses. 
The societies that own many of these 
houses are not allowed, as local 
authorities are, to equate pre-war and 
post-war rents. And if you asked any 
tenant whether he would prefer a 
brightly coloured house at 35s. a 
week to a drab one at 15s. a week not 
many would choose the former. He is 
not asked whether he would pay 6d. 
a week for reasonable smartness. 


Quality of the Houses 


The extreme economy of the earlier 
schemes has left its legacies. I have 
found some tenants chafing at ex- 
cessively tiny rooms, ledged and 
braced doors (“‘barn doors’’), a too- 
ingenious squeezing of coal-cup- 
boards under stairs, and other results 
of the cutting of cubic-content and 
cost. 

“There’s no room for bicycles, 
prams, garden tools, wood, pots of 
paint, and things a man needs for 
hobbies; and if you want to put up a 
garden shed they try to stop you!” 

From such experimental mistakes 
Letchworth itself, and the housing 
movement, did learn, and floor areas 
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went up from 700 to 750 square feet 
to 850 or g50 square feet, plus a 
permanent outhouse. (But at the 
moment, nationally, the mice are 
nibbling again at the hard-won 
minimum). Letchworth, as Miss 
Kaye’s article shows, finds that ten- 
ants will gladly pay extra rent for 
modern fittings. Unfortunately, it is 
rarely practicable to enlarge rooms. 


The Spirit of the Place 


As to the social and recreational, or 
cultural and sporting life of the town, 
it is as varied and energetic as that of 
any average town of its size. But it is 
not remarkable or distinguished, and 
many of the older residents look back 
with lamentations to the exhilarating 
atmosphere of its first ten years, from 
which it is clear they feel there has 
been a falling-off. And certainly the 
Letchworth society of those years was 
so original and vital that its repute 
went beyond the town boundaries 
and gave rise to the press cliché that 
garden citizens were “‘cranks’’. It was 
of course the pioneering character of 
the first garden city that attracted 
rather more than an average propor- 
tion of unconventional minds, though 
from the start they were a minority. 


Council Houses in Dimsdale Place, 1912-14. 
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Looking back, we can see now that 
the eccentricities of this Letchworth 
circle were mostly fashions in advance 
of their stiff and hidebound time. 
As a youthful “‘no-hatter” I was my- 
self hooted in Throgmorton Street, 
where now the only hat is the topper 
of a bank messenger. Women’s suff- 
rage, the comic spectre of a Letch- 
worth Pantomime, has swept through 
the world. The simple life, carica- 
tured in another, has been univers- 
alized by rationing and sumptuary 
taxes. Socialists, then madmen, have 
since reigned in Downing Street. 
Christian Scientists and vegetarians 
have shrines in every town. Prohibi- 
tion has made the mightiest nation, 
for a time, as publess as Letchworth. 
Shorts, bare legs, and sandals can 
appear almost anywhere except at 
Buckingham Palace. Amateur drama 
is a national pursuit. Folk-dancing is 
now no more quaint than fox- 
trotting. To the extent that Letch- 
worth played a leading part in these 
mainly liberating innovations, it de- 
serves additional laurels. 


The Financial Results 


Considered as a business enter- 
prise in land development, First 
Garden City would have seemed, in 
the days of Economic Man, aslow but 
solid success. Measured against the 
subsidized housing methods of today 
it must appear a masterpiece of 
economy. The land values created 
far exceed the capital invested to- 
gether with the cumulative dividend. 
But two wars and a depreciation of 
the pound by 75 per cent vitiate any 
useful financial deductions from the 
experience, except perhaps that the 
device of the leasehold system coupled 
with a fixed dividend was not an ade- 
quate attraction to a cautious yet 
public-spirited private investor. Par- 
ticipation with the town in the ex- 


pected surplus might have been a. 


fairer system. And the company’s 
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policy of granting ninety-nine-year 
business leases when the town was 
small, together with the Rent Re- 
striction Acts, have presented to in- 
dividuals much of the increment of 
value that Howard thought would be 
available for the benefit of the 
community. But the early traders 
took more than normal risks, and 
the company was in no position 
to drive tough bargains in ground 
rents. Even so, the company has 
won its way to a strong financial 
position. It is a tenable criticism that 
in recent years it has not displayed 
the dynamic energy of the years 
when its resources were meagre. 

Questioning of the actual financial 
structure of the enterprise is, how- 
ever, academic now that new-town 
building has become a public func- 
tion. But the analysis is useful, be- 
cause the increment of land value 
with which Howard was so much con- 
cerned is there and constantly grows, 
whoever is getting it. And in the long 
run it must become an important 
factor in new town finance. 


Use of the Letchworth Experience 


Lord Silkin, in an admirable 
recent speech in the House of Lords 
(24 June) said that the experiments 
in the new towns are of national value 
because what is learned from them 
can be applied in future develop- 
ment. I hope that is true, but it will 
not happen unless future developers 
pay more careful attention to the 
work of their predecessors than the 
later new towns have paid to the ex- 
perience of Letchworth and Welwyn. 
If Welwyn made advances in certain 
respects on Letchworth, as I think it 
did, it was because its directors and 
staff took full advantage of the 
“know-how” they had learned from 
the courageous and imaginative pion- 
eer adventure of First Garden City. 
All honour to Letchworth and all joy 
in its jubilations! 
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THE FIGHT FOR THE GARDEN CITY 


Dr Macfadyen, a resident since 1905 as medical practitioner, 
was for many sears Medical Officer of Health for several districts 
including Letchworth, has taken an active part in the town’s public 
and social life, and is a director of First Garden City Limited. 


able energy released when an 

atom is split. This energy is 
material in that it can be controlled if 
the laws which govern it are under- 
stood and obeyed. However, there 
seem to be higher energies even than 
this, and we can catch a glimpse of 
them in the man Ebenezer Howard. 
The small book he published in 1898 
released powerful spiritual and ment- 
al energy which cried out for transfer 
into the material plane, and to focus 
it Howard formed an active body of 
friends and fellow travellers—the 
Garden City Association. This associ- 
ation soon determined that a practical 
attempt to realize his ideas should be 
made and a Garden City be created. 
A pioneer company was formed and 
in getting Sir Ralph Neville as chair- 
man, they built better than they 
knew. 


Fitter KNOWS of the incalcul- 


The People Who Made Letchworth 


SIR RALPH NEVILLE—a_ distin- 
guished barrister who became an 
eminent judge later on, was a man of 
clear vision, unfailing courage, and 
firm resolve who at once saw the 
essential practical points in Howard’s 
vision, and proceeded to carry them 
out. A vision may easily be distorted, 
side-tracked or taken out of touch 
with reality, and indeed attempts to 
do this were made by well-meaning 
persons. They were all brushed aside 
by the Penevolent dictator Neville, 
and the’necessarily limited but vitally 
important object of building a new 


by NORMAN MACFADYEN 


kind of town surrounded by its own 
rural belt, a town without slums, but 
largely self-contained, was steadily 
kept as the object in view; and in an 
imperfect world, this gleam still 
illumines its path. 

There were, of course, very many 
people who helped, rich and poor 
men and women, of all varieties of 
religion, politics, and social activities. 

Only a few of the caste in the drama 
can be mentioned, and only briefly. 
We must eliminate the prologue and 
begin with the chief actors after First 
Garden City Limited was formed on 
1 September 1903. 

SIR EBENEZER HOWARD: a compact 
little man with a magnetic effect on 
all who came under his influence. 
Tolerant, but not indifferent. To 
meet his eyes twinkling behind his 
glasses when he was explaining his 
ideaswas an unforgettable experience. 
He required a sympathetic audience 
to bring out his fire, but it was there 
and left the impression of single- 
minded devotion. He lived and died 
a poor man by the world’s standards, 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS: for a time suc- 
ceeded Neville as chairman of the 
company. He was an MP, and had 
the courage to bring Letchworth 
before Parliament. For this he in- 
curred the jibes of both Arthur Balfour 
and Lloyd George and the laughter 
of the House! He was a good chair- 
man, and retained the respect of all 
concerned. His handsome appear- 
ance and obvious sincerity were a 
great asset to the growing town. He 
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was wealthy, and the fact that he was 
wholehearted in his determined and 
liberal support was a great help. 

HOWARD D. PEARSALL: a director of 
the company and a civil engineer. He 
built and occupied a house in Letch- 
worth and was indefatigable especi- 
ally in trying to get the best possible 
small houses in the town. In those 
days this was new ground, and he 
solved it by starting two cottage 
societies, which were really the foun- 
dation of a great movement, follow- 
ing Octavia Hill. Their work is 
described in another article by their 
present manager. Pearsall’s char- 
acter is shown by an incident on one 
of his holidays; he was swept into the 
sea from a small yacht in the Solent, 
and when he was recovered his pipe 
was still in his mouth! 

EDWARD CADBURY and FRANKLIN 
THOMASSON: directors of the com- 
pany. The Board has always had on it 
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specialists in some department or an- 
other, and they have given advice 
freely while carrying out the general 
policy of the company. These two, 
among others, contributed capital, 
experience, and the weight of their 
standing in business and finance, 
and from the beginning until today 
the Company’s name stands high 
and its reputation sound amongst all 
who deal with it. 

THOMAS ADAMS: the first full-time 
secretary of the association and of the 
company. He was of attractive genial 
personality. His strong point was 
publicity or what is now known as 
public relations. He did first rate 
work in this most important depart- 
ment. He organized our first cottage 
exhibition of 1907 with the help of 
The Spectator and kept us all on the go. 
This exhibition was called “‘cheap”, 
but the cottages are still standing and 
have been changing hands at £2,000. 


Howard Park: the Children’s Paddling Pcol 





F. J. Osborn 





Dsborn 
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A £150 cottage for £2,000; not so 
bad, but what a commentary on our 
crazy world today! Adams became an 
internationally renowned town plan- 
ning consultant, and two of hissons are 
well known in the planning world. 

WALTER GAUNT: succeeded Thomas 
Adams as estate agent. A big man 
with decided views. Neville brought 
him from Trafford Park, and he 
brought in a business outlook, which 
did much to stabilize the company. 
He left a great impression on Letch- 
worth, and indeed on the whole town 
planning movement, which devel- 
oped so enormously in his day. His 
special interest was traffic control, 
and the “roundabout” was first 
tried out on Letchworth’s roads. He 
was much respected, and there is a 
“Gaunt Road” named after him on 
our latest housing estate. 

HAROLD CRASKE: the company’s 
secretary and accountant. A quiet 
but determined character, who did 
much to steer the board and keep the 
company orthodoxin finance. Though 
the course steered sometimes seemed 
restricted and slow, the policy prob- 
ably was justified, because if Letch- 
worth had failed, it would have been 
the end of garden city development. 
Craske was very annoyed to be 
accused of timidity or want of faith in 
our cause. His wife and he were 
staunch friends of our venture. 

SIR RAYMOND UNWIN. When the 
directors appointed Unwin to draw 
up a plan, Heaven guided them. He 
was a slight agile charming man of 
persuasive and penetrating person- 
ality, immediately attracted by his 
great opportunity. The main features 
of the plan exist today, though more 
space is required than was originally 
provided for. Every year the place 
grows in beauty and amenity. We 
have had to promise that we will still 
house the original proposed 32,000 
people, though this will require more 
ground. 








John Chear 
Council Offices, Letchworth. Architects: 
Bennett and Bidwell 


Unwin had sometimes to fight to 
get his way, and he was a formidable 
opponent. Yet he was much liked, 
and his house was a centre of hos- 
pitality. 

BARRY PARKER: partner of Unwin 
and co-planner of the town and of 
Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
New Earswick. He lived in the town 
till his death in 1947 and was its 
consulting architect for most of the 
time. Many brilliant younger archi- 
tects, including the late C. H. James, 
RA, gained experience in his office. 

HERBERT WARREN: the company’s 
solicitor, who did clever work in 
fitting in several estates to comprise 
the Letchworth estate. He lived in 
the town from early days and his sane 
outlook was of much value. 

A. W. E., BULLMORE: our first resi- 
dent engineer. Did excellent work, 
paid and unpaid, in furnishing us 
with public works. He lived and died 
a devoted servant of Letchworth. 
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Growing Pains of a Town 


The early struggle for survival can 
be imagined from the early minutes 
of the Board. Development started as 
soon as the estate was purchased and 
the overall plan fixed. ‘Then expenses 
began with comparatively little com- 
ing in. However, nothing was sanc- 
tioned until a way of paying for it was 
made clear. From the first, strict 
economy was the rule, and this in the 
end proved the salvation of the com- 
pany. Of course there were draw- 
backs. There was difficulty in getting 
people to hazard capital in a new 
venture, which had no precedent and 
with a hostile atmosphere around it. 
It was only the faith of the sharehold- 
ers and their desire to see the scheme 
succeed, together with the determin- 
ation and good name of the directors, 
which gradually won the battle. 

The local authorities, Hitchin 
RDC and Herts County Council, 
were fair and reasonable, and they 
were immune to the many hostile 
critics, both local and general. Let us 
be fair to these too. Here was a 
startling new scheme launched by a 
company new to all its neighbours, 
with a dividend limited to 5 per cent 
and a bold leasehold system. The ad- 
vantages were all in the future, and 
the disadvantages apparent to all 
who trod the muddy or dust-covered 
roads; much to be amused about but 
little to show of real benefit. 

It will not be wondered at that the 
dividend took years to emerge. The 
directors’ balance sheets were, if any- 
thing, weighted against them and 
they did nct take advantage of paper 
increments of value, which perhaps 
might have been done. Every econom- 
ist differs from others, and in that 
respect playing for safety, when it was 
so important to be safe, has much to 
be said for it. 


First Stirrings of Life 
The people began to arrive in 1905, 
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except a few heroes who came in 1904, 
The faint stirrings of community life 
were first seen at a public meeting of 
residents in the fresh air near the 
wooden sheds which housed Mr John 
Burns’ unemployed. The meeting 
ended under the light of the full 
moon. This was in the summer of 
1905. All who attended were resi- 
dents, and it was at once apparent 
that there were two common bonds 
binding that wonderful collection of 
people. The first was affection for 
Ebenezer Howard, and the second 
was the resolve to make First Garden 
City a reality, even at the sacrifice of 
some cherished hope which had to 
give way for the common good. In the 
end, a residents’ council was elected 
to lick ideas into shape, and the 
council was elected by strict demo- 
cratic procedure. 

As already hinted, the meeting was 
a long one because it was at once 
apparent that opinions were many 
and at very different levels. There 
were those who had come to build the 
town; those who wished to see a town 
free and less rutted than usual; 
idealists who hoped to see a particu- 
lar ideal promoted in the place, per- 
haps of religious freedom or religious 
unity or of some social purpose; anda 
few cranks who wanted to kick over 
the traces. These same cranks proved 
very harmless, though they provided 
entertainment for observers within 
and without our boundaries. We all 
enjoyed ourselves and the police were 
not called in. From that meeting, 
groups of kindred spirits got together 
and a very active social life began. 


Industry and Food-Growing 


It is not possible here to follow the 
gradval growth of the town, nor te 
enumerate the battles fought in it and 
about it, except to say that in spite of 
two great wars, no upheavals have 
taken pla-e but steady increase. The 
wars showed that our method of de- 
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velopment was sound and our con- 
tribution to the national welfare 
satisfactory in every way. The war- 
time production of food in our fields, 
farms, small holdings, gardens and 
allotments was very substantial and 
the morale of our people high, in spite 
of the influence of munitions indus- 
tries and displaced people of all sorts 
and conditions. 


Company and UDC 


Between the Urban District Coun- 
cil, which constantly grows in auth- 
ority, and First Garden City Limited, 
the original land-owning authority, 
there is a connecting link in an un- 
official small sub-committee with 
two members of the council and two 
members of the board. This meets 
when required, with a carefully pre- 
pared agenda before it, and dis- 
cusses points of mutual interest. It 
has proved very useful. Just lately the 
company has set apart a fund for the 
“common good” of the town. This 
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fund anyone can contribute to, and 
its disposal is discussed by the sub- 
committee. 


Merry England and the Pub Question 

Two items of interest may be 
added to this short account. After 
that first meeting in 1905, Unwin, 


J. Wicksteed and I, sitting in Un- 


win’s garden, discussed ways towards 
the freer life we wanted for children. 
We decided to have a May-day. The 
idea caught on, especially among the 
teachers. It became a school festival 
which is still kept up by Norton Road 
School. At one festival we had 2,000 
children dancing—the prettiest pic- 
ture imaginable—which incidentally 
provided light summer clothes for the 
children. And Alec Hunter brought 
along his morris dancers and so 
started the hatless no-stocking move 
towards a Merrier England without 
any artificial nonsense about it. 
The other matter is the misunder- 
stood public house question. There 


Old People’s Bungalows in Bedford Road, occupied 1950, built by Howard Cottage Society 
with assistance of Letchworth UDC 
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are on or adjacent to the Letchworth 
Estate, five public houses, but no pub 
in the centre of the town. The direc- 
tors decided that the people of the 
town should have a poll taken before 
deciding on any further licence. 
Each time the vote has been against a 
public house licence, and though the 


Song of the Parish Council Chairman 


(From the Garden City Pantomime of 1910: Lee and Purdom) 


Come listen, fellow-councillors, while I enumerate 

The prerogatives and duties of our high exalted state. 

The parochial electors have acclaimed us as their choice, 
For our intellectual beauty and the volume of our voice. 
We’re the pick of the community; I think that I may say 
You will find it hard to beat us in an ornamental way. 

But when action’s to be taken, or when money’s to be spent, 
Our powers are strictly limited by Act of Parliament. 


Councillors 
Oh, it’s nice to think we’re out of it when money’s to be spent. 
Our blessings on the framers of that Act of Parliament. 


We hold our monthly meetings, and we reveal with a zest 
In our minutes, and agenda, and committees, and the rest; 
And no one interferes with us, for no one’s bound to pay 
The least consideration to the things we do or say. 

We make our little speeches, and record our little votes, 
With an eye upon the diligent reporter, taking notes. 

And if we have a grievance, we’re allowed to give it vent, 
For there’s nothing to forbid us in that Act of Parliament. 


Councillors 
Oh, it’s nice to think we are allowed our grievances to vent, 
By special dispensation of that Act of Parliament. 


Sometimes we send a little deputation, hat in hand, 

To wait in fear and trembling on the Owners of the Land; 
Or appoint a sub-committee of the Chairman and the Clerk, 
To implore the naughty gasman not to leave us in the dark. 
Or we write a little letter, as respectful as can be, 

To the Rural District Council or the Railway Company. 
And if they only snub us, we are perfectly content; 

For, after all, we’re nobodies, by Act of Parliament. 


Councillors 
Oh, it’s nice to think we’re nobodies; it fills us with content, 
To know that if we’re snubbed, it is by Act of Parliament. 
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directors are always ready to have 
another poll, they have not been 
asked for one for years. 

Letchworth Hall has a restricted 
licence, also the Conservative Club 
and Sollershott Hall, and occasional 
licences are granted by the magis- 
trates. 


—Charles Lee 
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A SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATION 


The following article is based on passages in The Culture of 


Cities (Secker @ Warburg, 1938). 


HE name “garden city”? was 
quickly appropriated by groups 
and interests that had no con- 
ception of Howard’s statesmanlike 
proposals; it has even in our day been 
treated by Thomas Sharp as a scape- 
goat for the open type of planning 
characteristic of suburbs since the 
Middle Ages. So it is important that 
we recognize what was essential and 
original in Howard’s new concept. 
The first point to be noted is that the 
land in the garden city is not par- 
celled out into individual ownership: 
it must be held by the common 
authority under which itis developed ; 
such increments as may arise through 
the growth of the garden city must be 
reserved for the community. Not 
merely did Howard seek to eliminate 
the private landlord: he did away 
with the temptation to increase den- 
sity in order to raise land values. He 
likewise did away with instability 
through irrational or speculative 
changes in land use. 

The second important characteris- 
tic is controlled growth and limited 
population. The outward limit of 
urban development was set by How- 
ard’s proposal to surround every gar- 
den city by a permanent reserve of 
open country: to be used either for 
agriculture or recreation. This agri- 
cultural belt was not merely to serve 
as a green wall against the encroach- 
ment of other communities: it was to 
provide opportunity for local produc- 
tion of food, with a good market close 
at hand. Once the area and plan and 
density of such a plan were deter- 
mined, its upward limit of growth 
was set. Howard put this limit at 
about thirty thousand; but that was a 





by LEWIS MUMFORD 


shot in the dark: the main point was 
the notion that a modern city, no less 
than a medieval town, must be plan- 
ned to the human scale and must have 
definite form, size, boundary. It was 
to be no longer a mere sprawl of 
houses along an indeterminate avenue 
that moved towards infinity and end- 
ed suddenly in a swamp. Howard 
conceived the notion of promoting 
urban growth up to the point of maxi- 
mum service to the social and econo- 
mic life of the centre: further growth 
could take place, not by overcrowd- 
ing or spreading, as in existing cities, 
but in the foundation of a new garden 
city on the same lines. 


Barry Parker and Lewis Mumford at Letch- 
worth Hall Hotel. July 1946 
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The third notion that Howard 
introduced . . . was that of functional 
balance. In the garden city’s regional 
relations, there was to be a balance 
between town and country; in its 
internal development, there was to be 
a balance between home, industry, 
and market, between political, social, 
and recreational functions. By pro- 
viding in his scheme for a balanced 
environment, with a full equipment 
of social services, Howard offset the 
disadvantages of partial schemes of 
decentralization in small, socially 
segregated villages and one-industry 
towns. . . Howard may be said to be 
the first modern thinker about cities 
who had a sound sociological con- 
ception of the dynamics of rational 
urban growth. 

Letchworth, the first garden city, 
was a demonstration project under- 
taken by a private association, for 
Howard wisely urged that private 
experiment on a small scale must 
precede public action on a large one, 
as was the case, he pointed out, with 
the earlier building of railways. 
Letchworth’s supporters were drawn 
from those bourgeois groups that 
were well disposed to social experi- 
ment, that were content to receive a 
limited return on their investment, 
and that for a long time even forwent 
the payment of interest on their debt. 
Because of the need for attracting in- 
dustries to the new centre, it grew 
slowly: but the growth was steady 
and solid; and it was achieved with- 
out sacrifice of the essential original 
principles. While later settlements, 
like Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
had physical qualities of plan that 
equalled, indeed surpassed, Letch- 
worth, they were purely middle-class 
town extensions, not balanced com- 
munities. Because of its success in in- 
corporating industries and in build- 
ing workers’ houses, the garden city 
became a focal point in the minds of 
social-minded planners and ad- 
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ministrators throughout the world. 
Whatever the weaknesses in the 
physical pattern and architecture of 
Letchworth Garden City, its social 
form, just by reason of its effort to 
achieve completeness and self-con- 
tainment, was a radical improvement 
—and a bold departure in modern 
city design. 

The public policy that Howard ad- 
vocated, however, long awaited the 
support that can come only througha 
broad policy of regional development. 
Hence the industrial re-settlement of 
England after 1925, which resulted in 
the industrial building up of the 
southern counties round London, was 
a wantonly lost opportunity: a de- 
plorable failure in civic statesman- 
ship. 

Although thousands of working 
class houses were built in this district 
for the accommodation of the new 
workers, the work was done under the 
direction of existing boroughs and 
counties, and the opportunity for 
laying out new cities, as wholes, was 
neglected. 

The successful garden city should 
be the product ofa regional authority, 
with a wider scope of action than the 
municipality, and with greater local 
concentration than a_ centralized 
bureau operating from Washington, 
London, or Paris. The garden city can 
take form, in other words, only when 
our political and economic institu- 
tions are directed towards regional 
rehabilitation. What is important to 
recognize is that these new principles 
of urban development, as demon- 
strated by Sir Ebenezer Howard and 
his associates, are universal ones: they 
point towards balanced urban com- 
munities within balanced regions: on 
one hand, a wider diffusion of the 
instruments and processes of a high 
human culture, and on the other the 
infusion into the city of the life- 
sustaining environment and __life- 
directed interests of the countryside. 
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LETCHWORTH AND THE USA 


In this article Mr Feiss analyses the influence of the garden city 
idea in the USA, which was mainly transmitted through the 
work of Sir Raymond Unwin, and cites the views of two other 


American planners. 


HAT THE United States owes a 
great debt of gratitude to Ray- 
mond Unwin and the Letch- 
worth experiment has been recorded 
frequently on the western Atlantic 
shores but is a fact that needs re- 
affirmation from time to time. There 
could be no more appropriate op- 
portunity than at this fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of Letch- 
worth. The reader must recognize 
this author’s overwhelming prejudice 
as a loyal student and devoted acolyte 
of Sir Raymond’s during his later 
days at Columbia University where 
for four years we shared the same 
little office. I had many opportunities 
to hear the story of Letchworth and 
once had the pleasure of visiting 
Letchworth with Sir Raymond and 
Barry Parker and heard them spend a 
day cordially debating their mistakes 
while perambulating through the 
town at their usual dog trot with me 
panting behind. 


Earlier Planned Communities 


The United States was ready for 
the full garden city idea by 1go0. As 
far back as 1869 Olmstead and Vaux, 
planners and landscape architects, 
laid out an English-type suburban 
village at Riverside, nine miles south 
of the Chicago industrial district. I 
have often wondered where Alex- 
ander T. Stewart, New York merch- 
ant prince, got the name for his 
8,000 acre successful model town, 
Garden City, Long Island, NY, 
which he laid out in the early 1870's, 
and how much the name may have 


by CARL FEISS 


influenced Ebenezer Howard. An- 
other English-type suburban village, 
Roland Park, established in 1891, 
achieved an equally fabulous success 
and is still one of Baltimore’s show 
areas. Also, model workers’ villages 
had been tested: Hopedale, Worces- 
ter County, Mass., in 1841, Vander- 
grift, Pa., in 1895, Pullman and a 
number of others, all in the general 
tradition of the American workers’ 
utopias of the earlier part of the cen- 
tury and an integral part of the long 
and continuing history of community 
planning in the United States dating 
from the days of its first settlement. 


Romanticism in House Design 


Later on in the nineteenth century 
American architects had adopted and 
adapted English cottage architecture 
as the canon of style for the middle 
class home of the Atlantic seaboard 
and middle west. It was for them easy 
to fall in line with Ruskin-Morris 
romanticism, and Parker and Un- 
win’s book, the Art of Building a Home, 
was published simultaneously in 
London and New York by Longmans, 
Green & Co. in 1901. It is interesting 
to note that in this book Unwin’s 
chapter on ‘“‘Co-operation in Build- 
ing’ starts with the phrase, “As 
beautiful as an old English village’’. 
To discount this from the influence of 
the garden city movement in America 
would be to deny the romantic ele- 
ments of American nineteenth and 
early twentieth century heritages, as 
well as the ingrained sentimental 
searches for simulacra of age which 
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imposed false half-timber work on 
the houses of both the workers and 
the wealthy. This romanticism in 
architecture and its equivalent in site 
planning was to prevail on both sides 
of the Atlantic for a good seventy-five 
years. 


The Garden City Movement 


My task here is to separate out, if 
possible, the direct influence of 
Letchworth Garden City, of Howard, 
Unwin, and Parker, on the new towns 
and garden cities of America. It is not 
too difficult a problem, even in so 
brief an article and in the short time 
available for its preparation. 

The Letchworth experiment was 
followed closely in the United States, 
as was that of Bournville. Port Sun- 
light was already a pilgrimage spot for 
workers’ housing reform specialists by 
1910 and is a common reference. 
Prior to world war I, John Nolen, 
Sr, and Frederick Law Olmstead, in 
several new communities, leaned 
heavily on the English new towns, 
and Nolen’s Kingsport, Tennessee, 
founded in 1916, was the first true 
“‘garden city” in the United States, 
incorporating industrial planning 
with the other elements of a town lay- 
out. Mr Nolen himself said of this 
town that it “compares favourably 
with some of the celebrated model 
communities in England’’.* He was 
speaking of Letchworth in particular, 
which he discussed and illustrated in 
his book City Planning, published as 
part of the National Municipal 
League series in 1915. But even before 
this, working in Walpole, Mass., 
1910-14, with Charles Summer Bird, 
Nolen was in direct contact with one 
of America’s first students of the sub- 
ject of garden cities in general and of 
Letchworth in particular. Bird in his 
Town Planning for Small Communities, 
published in 1917 in the Municipal 


* New Towns for Old, John Nolan, Sr. 
Marshall Jones Co. 1927. 
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League series, expounds at great 
length on the garden city movement, 
lists all the known English garden 
suburbs and villages, and praises 
Letchworth and the co partnership 
society idea. There is space here to 
mention by name only J. C. Nichol’s 
suburban community, the Country 
Club District of Kansas City, 1g06— 
English in type but not a complete 
garden city—and the long list of 
towns from Vandergrift, Pa., 1895, to 
Kohler, Wisconsin, 1913, by the Olm- 
stead brothers, all influenced in 
varying degrees by the Port Sunlight, 
then the Letchworth ideas. 


First World War 


Lewis Mumford in his introduction 
to Towards New Towns for America by 
Clarence Stein, 1951, mentions that 
in 1915 Charles H. Whitaker, editor 
of the Journal of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, had begun to 
publish reports on new English war 
housing communities by Raymond 
Unwin. Frederick Ackerman went to 
England to study English housing 
also at this time. With the first world 
war came a rush of new towns—war 
housing for shipbuilding workers in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Virginia, 
and elsewhere. In general the archi- 
tectural groupings were modelled on 
the Letchworth pattern, although the 
architecture is simpler and the siting 
less imaginative. On the other hand, 
in Yorkship Village near Camden, 
NJ, built in 1918 with 1,430 resi- 
dential units, Electus Litchfield, the 
architect, designed a clearer and more 
direct street pattern than that of the 
prototype and in general achieved a 
very successful community layout. 


Clarence Stein and Henry Wright 

In 1923 Edith Elmer Wood, in her 
excellent book, Housing Progress im 
Western Europe, speaks glowingly and 
in detail of the garden city movement 
and of Letchworth. But Henry 
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Wright and Clarence Stein were al- 
ready well along on their design 
thinking in relation to the develop- 
ment of advanced new town design 
for the United States. Mumford 
states that Stein and Wright ‘“‘on the 
side of community planning were the 
conscious disciples of Barry Parker 
and Raymond Unwin’. Stein and 
Wright were to develop the great 
Radburn idea from which grew the 
Greenbelt towns. They influenced 
the several new towns now being 
built in the United States and 
Canada, and changed as well the en- 
tire concept of community planning 
for modern motor-age living. 


Clarence Stein on Letchworth 


Since Clarence Stein is today as 
much alive and as much a force in 
town design as in the Radburn days of 
1928, I have asked him to speak 
briefly for himself, and in a letter to 
me of 23 June 1953 he writes: 

“The influence of Letchworth in 
this country was not direct, as far as I 
know. It came to us as part of the 
garden city idea, and as the creation 
of men who were an inspiration to us 
here in our work—work, however, 
which we did in our own way, or 
rather to meet our own needs. 

“Henry Wright and I were cer- 
tainly greatly influenced in that man- 
ner. Soon after we started planning 
Sunnyside, but with our thoughts on 
the future American garden city that 
we intended to create with Alexander 
Bing, we went to England. We visited 
Ebenezer Howard in Welwyn and 
Raymond Unwin at Wyldes. We got 
acquainted with them, talked things 
over with them, and saw how their 
ideas were realized. I remember walk- 
ing about Welwyn with old Ebenezer 
and how alive he was to the way his 
conceptions developed and changed 
in practice: ‘Some people like to 
work in gardens, but others don’t. 
So we have learnt to lay out different 
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types of lots to fit their varied desires,’ 
Of Unwin’s work we were most im- 
pressed by Hampstead Garden Sub- 
urb—the wonderful feeling that he 
and his partner brother-in-law, Barry 
Parker, had for the relation of build- 
ings to the form of the land, to each 
other, and to the background of foli- 
age. I know nothing finer of that 
romantic age before life and cities 
were moulded to serve the require- 
ments of speeding autos rather than 
humans. Perhaps we saw more of 
Hampstead than Letchworth be- 
cause it was more convenient. In fact, 
I have no very definite recollection of 
the buildings of Letchworth as we 
saw them then. In the long talks on 
our return ocean trip, about what we 
had learnt and might apply in our 
future work in America, I cannot now 
remember what was said about them. 
We dealt mainly with the idea of the 
garden city and how it was applied in 
the two great experiments, Letch- 
worth and Welwyn. 

“I must confess that my impression 
of the underlying plan of Letchworth 
is that it did not altogether work. 
People and vehicles just didn’t seem 
to move from railroad station to 
houses and elsewhere as they should 
have. I wonder if the centre has not 
been somewhat stranded, as it defin- 
itely is at Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Perhaps that was what Parker and 
Unwin wanted. And probably these 
impressions of mine come mainly 
from later visits to Letchworth after 
new problems of the auto age had 
changed the requirements. 


Howard and Unwin 


“The important point as far as am 
concerned is that Ebenezer Howard 
and Raymond Unwin were among 
the great influences on my thinking 
and working in those days when we 
were planning and building Sunny- 
side, Radburn, Chatham Village, 
and ever since. Perhaps there is more 
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apparent reflection of English garden 
city architectural form and particu- 
larly site planning in Chatham Vil- 
lage than in the others. But as a whole 
I do not think that Henry Wright and 
I really borrowed form and arrange- 
ment; not intentionally so, anyhow. 
It was the inspiration of two great 
human beings who loved their fellow 
men and who had so much to give 
them that counted most. I am thank- 
ful that I was able to keep in touch 
with both of them from time to time. 
Ebenezer Howard lived at our home 
when he was here to preside at the 
meetings of the International Federa- 
tion, in 1926, I think it was. Raymond 
Unwin visited Radburn with Henry 
and me when it was being built, prob- 
ably in 1929, and gave us very sound 
advice—which the dark depression 
prevented our using. I visited both of 
them on various later trips to Europe. 
Finally, thanks to Columbia Uni- 
versity, we all had an opportunity to 
see much of Sir Raymond during his 
final stay in America. Carl Feiss was 
particularly lucky in working directly 
with him. 

“It was Raymond Unwin’s talks 
and writing and his presence that 
brought us quite indirectly but still 
closely to what he had expressed in 
building and planning at Letchworth. 
And in the same way the great ideas 
of Sir Ebenezer, which took form first 
at Letchworth, have been and will be 
passed on through the works of 
others to form part of America’s 
future cities.” 


Charles Ascher on Letchworth 


Charles S. Ascher, who was as- 
sociated with Stein, Wright, and 
Alexander Bing in Radburn, writes 
on 27 June 1953 from France: 

“T have often cited Letchworth as a 
notable example of the power of an 
idea. 

True, it grew much more slowly 
than its promoters calculated that it 
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should for their own financial return. 
But its existence made it possible to 
show commissions of inquiry and 
MP’s a reality by which to formulate 
legislative proposals, to support the 
testimony of ‘experts’ and to prevent 
it from being dismissed as unpractical 
theory. 

“Its influence was obvious on the 
group that persuaded Alexander 
Bing to lend his financial resources 
first to studies, then to the under- 
takings of Sunnyside and Radburn. 
Stein and Wright visited Letchworth; 
Purdom’s and Unwin’s works were 
consulted avidly. For Radburn, 
Unwin himself was brought over as 
consultant. 


Influence of Radburn 


“In the USA, Radburn served the 
same purpose as Letchworth in the 
United Kingdom. It was a demon- 
stration and it trained a corps of men, 
so that when the national government 
wanted some new towns built, it in- 
evitably turned to this same group 
(who indeed had some influence in 
persuading the government to the 
undertaking.)” 


Part of American History 


The case is made. I have just 
skimmed the surface of a great mass 
of material which could almost 
record each step as it was taken, 
Ebenezer Howard, Raymond Unwin. 
and Letchworth are a part of Ameri- 
can history, and whatever shape the 
cities of the future will take, they will 
be the inheritors of the garden city 
vision. 

To Sir Raymond Unwin himself, 
who made the United States hissecond 
home, we owe an undying debt of 
gratitude for his skilful blending of old 
and new world ideas and his never- 
ending zeal to help us replan our 
poorly designed cities and suburbs 
and to work with us on the elimina- 
tion of our slums. 
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ARCHITECTURAL INFLUENCES 


A study of some of the early building work in the town in relation 


to its stylistic predecessors and successors. Drawings by the author. 


many ways. It may represent two 

generations of human life; it may 
see vast changes in social outlook, 
revolutions in political thought and 
no change whatsoever on an open 
moor or rugged coastline. In archi- 
tectural styles so many changes can 
take place within fifty years that a 
building can have passed into history 
and become a source of interest as a 
period piece, irrespective of any 
architectural merit it may have as an 
individual work. As one style is suc- 
ceeded by another it may be classed 
as “dated” and within twenty years 
be called “typical of a bad period’, 
yet the third generation may treat it 
with a sentimental regard as a part of 
history. Today the architecture of the 
*thirties is as abhorrent to the student 
as the eclectic victorianisms were to 
his father. Nor will he escape from 
the criticism of the next generation, 
for while he is confident that at last a 
“new architecture’ has gained a firm 
foothold, he is struggling through a 
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difficult transitory stage and much of 
his work may be held to ridicule. 
Sufficient time has elapsed for 
Letchworth to fall into the category 
of historical interest. Its early build- 
ings can now be viewed in retrospect 
and may be judged fairly with a 
picture of the various influences of the 
period that were brought to bear 
upon them. Seen through the per- 
spective of time and with the know- 
ledge of what was to follow, their 
contribution to architectural de- 
velopment comes clearly into focus. 


Degree of Design Control 


Some critics have said that the 
general appearance of Letchworth is 
undistinguished and that its build- 
ings lack architectural merit. This is a 
somewhat harsh criticism which can 
fairly be made only of individual ex- 
amples of architecture which have 
resulted from a lack of complete and 
rigid control over design during the 
building of the town. The garden city 
company wished to encourage the 


Terrace of houses in Lytton Avenue. Architect: C. M. Crickmer 
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Detached house in Wilbury Road. Architects: Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin 


speculative builder and private client 
with his own architect to make their 
contribution to the town, but at the 
same time endeavoured to exercise a 
certain amount of control. Conse- 
quently a degree of compromise was 
essential in order to avoid what 
threatened to become an eternal con- 
flict. As the result of this compromise 
there is no doubt that the architectur- 
al quality of many houses suffered but 
the general character of the town was 
preserved and the standard of hous- 
ing prevented from falling below a 
certain level. The architecture of 
Letchworth has been widely criti- 
cized and is now seldom commended. 
There is an abundance of literature 
which deals with the establishment 
and history of Letchworth, its public 
and social services, its industries and 
finance, but always the architectural 
aspect is apologetically dismissed 
with a few brief sentences. 

It is unjust that this should be so 


for a style of domestic architecture 


= ince a 


| years ago to describe a certain type of 


was brought to fruition here that was 
sufficiently forceful in character to 
acquire a name. ‘‘Garden city house” 
was a term frequently used twenty 


domestic architecture and that style 
was advanced at Letchworth in the 
hands of the architects concerned in 
its initial development. 


Impressions of Town Centre 


It is true that if one travels to 
Letchworth by rail so that the intro- 
duction to the town is the station, fol- 
lowed by the shopping centre, the 
first impression is unspectacular. 
Here is a railway station which is self- 
conscious in its effort to be “‘country 
cottagy”’, but at the same time it re- 
mains inoffensive and in all prob- 
ability performs its purpose as ade- 
quately as many other railway 
stations of the period. The shopping 
area shows a lack of co-ordination 
which has resulted in a conglomera- 
tion of buildings and the effect in Leys 
Avenue and Eastcheap is of a mel- 
ange of styles only a few of which are 
backed by genuine principles. 

Certain multiple shops that spring 
up in every town insist on their own 
stereotyped design wherever they 
may be built, so that the most un- 
observant stranger would recognize 
the shop though the name be re- 
moved with the goods from the win- 
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dow. These shops are of course well 
established at Letchworth and stand 
side by side with others which have 
made a greater concession to the 
character of the town and many of 
which have achieved a peculiar brand 
of pseudo-garden-city design. Here 
and there in the midst of these stand 
the buildings designed by the archi- 
tects personally connected with the 
original development, and their bet- 
ter manners are clearly evident. But 
the final result of this mixture is not 
altogether unsatisfactory. Certainly 
the danger of monotony has been 
avoided and the general impression is 
one of a busy nucleus whose character 
is reminiscent of some of the older 
country towns by the very nature of 
its variety in architectural styles. 


Character of Housing and Plan 


In passing out of the shopping area 
into the adjoining residential part of 
the town the true character of Letch- 
worth is maintained and the real 
garden city atmosphere prevails, 
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where there are hundreds of houses of 
a quietly picturesque nature, most of 
them in short terraces, surrounded by 
what is now becoming almost an over- 
abundance of greenery. These houses 
are rural in character and at the same 
time have the sophistication that re- 
sults from well-studied architectural 
treatment. 

By contemporary standards the 
town planning at Letchworth can 
hardly be considered a masterpiece. 
But it must be remembered that this 
was the pioneer of all new towns in 
this country and its very existence is 
its greatest achievement. It was built 
in the face of opposition, ridicule, and 
many practical difficulties. It was 
financed by private enterprise and 
was the personal venture of a com- 
paratively few courageous and far- 
seeing men. Consequently it was 
necessary for the town to be de- 
veloped in stages and it cannot fairly 
be judged on the same basis as similar 
schemes of today. It should be 
sufficient commendation to recog- 


Terrace of six cottages in Lytton Avenue. Architect: C. M. Crickmer 
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c . ' 


A corner in Lytton Avenue: a charming example of a cul de sac with enclosed gardens back 
and front. Architect: Percy Houfton 


nize that the garden city idea has con- 
tinued through time to become the 
foundation of a great national pro- 
gramme. 


Lessons to be Learned 


In looking at Letchworth today it 
is quite evident that the scheme has 
been a success. The factories, though 
on the whole not interesting archi- 
tecturally, bear evidence to the fact 
that it is a thriving industrial centre, 
and the residential areas show none 
of the disadvantages usually associ- 
ated with industrial cities. On the 
contrary they appear to provide 
almost ideal living conditions, with 
plenty of fresh air, green trees, and 
open spaces. 

Fifty years have provided time for 
the town to weather down and be- 


come visually well established. Letch- 
worth in fact occupies the unique 
position of being a neoteric town in a 
well matured state and as such it has 
a number of important lessons to 
teach the new towns of today. 

In places there are too many trees 
so that in midsummer the continual 
contrast of strong sunlight and shade 
is slightly disturbing. Many of the 
trees are overshadowing houses and 
robbing them of light and view. It is 
easy to understand a tendency to 
overplant new towns in an effort to 
counteract the barrenness of many 
acres of new building. As the trees 
grow to their full stature it is of course 
possible to thin them out as require- 
ments demand, but there remains to 
be overcome the natural distaste for 
pulling them down and the senti- 
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mental attachment for trees in one’s 
immediate vicinity. A tree is a beauti- 
ful thing and it requires a ruthless 
man to destroy it even in the interests 
of practical economy and _ better 
living. 


Experience of Common Greens 


In some of the early housing of 
Letchworth rather large areas of 
green space were intentionally left 
open. Westholm and Eastholm are 
typical examples, where houses are 
grouped around a green which was 
to have been maintained by the 
occupants. These houses have their 
own well-maintained private gardens 
but the central greens have run to 
waste and tend to become unsightly. 
This may indicate that where there 
are adequate gardens and so much 
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surrounding countryside, the people 
do not value common open space 
enough to maintain it collectively. 


Reciprocal Influences 


The style of the early domestic 
architecture at Letchworth achieved 
certain characteristics of its own 
which distinguish it from the typical 
suburban designs of the period. It isa 
style which undoubtedly had an in- 
fluence on later development and was 
copied elsewhere to less advantage. 

The houses that established the 
reputation in domestic architecture 
were built between 1903 and 1907 
and this was the period of the Arts 
and Crafts movement. The influence 
of this movement is clearly reflected 
in the house designs of Letchworth 
and there also appears to be a signi- 


Westholm, Letchworth: houses grouped round a common green. In 1953 occupiers are 


keeping their individual gardens well, but the central lawn looks like a hayfield 


F.J. Osborn 
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ficant resemblance between these 
buildings and the larger houses on 
which such architects as Lutyens 
were busily engaged at this time. 
The building of large country houses 
in England was flourishing in the last 
throes of its swan song as Letchworth 
was growing, but the architects here 
were producing working and middle 
class houses in the same tradition 
destined for a more practical future. 

Such schemes as Bedford Park, 
Port Sunlight, and Bournville must 
inevitably have had some bearing 
and when Letchworth had achieved 
its own individual character, this 
may well have been reflected back 
upon later housing in schemes started 
earlier. A study of the relationships 
between Letchworth, Bournville, and 
other developments and a comparison 
of dates in their individual schemes 
should be an interesting task which 
might well bring to light an early ex- 
ample of the influence that Letch- 
worth’s own style excited at the time. 


Popularization of Good Design 


The architectural character of 
Letchworth is interesting because 
the influence of these trends may be 
clearly distinguished in one form or 
another in its buildings. The most 
famous building of the Arts and 
Crafts movement was the Red House 
designed by Phillip Webb for William 
Morris: the similarity between this 
and the Mrs Howard Memorial 
building at Letchworth is marked. 
Likewise, there is a significant re- 
semblance between the housing here 
and those larger country houses pre- 
viously mentioned. It may well be 
that this was one of the earliest 
schemes to afford middle-class and 
working-class dwellings the benefit of 
truly architectural treatment. 

Letchworth is fortunate in having 
sO Many great names associated with 
its architecture. The original sketch 
plan for Letchworth Garden City by 
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Parker and Unwin won the approval 
of the company and there is no doubt 
that Raymond Unwin’s knowledge 
and understanding of the sociological 
aspect of housing was largely re- 
sponsible for the appointment. Unwin 
in association with Barry Parker had 
already published the book The Art 
of Building a Home in 1go1 and this 
established their common aims with 
those of Ebenezer Howard. Later they 
both became consulting architects to 
the company and as such were 
personally responsible for a great 
deal of Letchworth’s architecture 
and in addition were in a position to 
exercise a controlling influence in 
general. 

It is not possible to mention all the 
notable architects of the period 
whose contributions helped to pre- 
serve the standards and atmosphere 
aimed for at the outset. Bennett and 
Bidwell, C. M. Crickmer, and H. 
Clapham Lander did a great deal of 
the earlier work in the town (Mr 
Crickmer is still active) and H. N. 
Baillie Scott, Halsey Ricardo, and 
Percy Houfton are also represented. 
These names bear witness to the fact 
that the scheme attracted the interest 
of many of the foremost members of 
the architectural profession. 








The S.D. CONTAINER BULK 
LOADING SYSTEM provides 
simple and economical collect- 
ion of refuse from multi-story 
flats, schools, etc. 


Full particulars may be obtained 
on application to: 


SHELVOKE & DREWRY LTD 
Engineers - Letchworth, Herts 
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AT THE INCEPTION OF LETCHWORTH 


The writer, a member of the estate company’s staff from 1903 to 
1915, saw the process of development from the inside. 


foundation of the First Garden 

City at Letchworth should go to 
James Brown, at that time postmaster 
of Baldock, who was also managing 
clerk of Balderston & Warrens of that 
town, and his son Charles Brown. 
This solicitors’ practice had not long 
before been purchased by Herbert 
Warren, who was a member of the 
executive committee of the four-year- 
old Garden City Association. War- 
ren used to visit Baldock as seldom as 
he could, for he hated the country, 
but on those visits he told Brown 
of the search for an estate for the 
projected garden city. It so happened 
that the Letchworth estate was in 
the market, not anything like enough 
for the purpose, for it was only about 
a thousand acres, but Brown thought 


I SUPPOSE the real credit for the 


Corner group, Field Lane and Sollershott. Architects: Parker and Unwin 





by Cc. B. PURDOM 


that various other properties could 
be secured, and set about making 
inquiries. What was wanted was 
an area of from four to six thousand 
acres in a ring fence, and Brown 
succeeded in getting contracts for 
3,822 acres from fifteen different 
owners. It was a remarkable achieve- 
ment, for inquiries had to be made in 
the utmost secrecy; but everything 
was got, even glebe lands, without the 
secret leaking out. This was done in 
the summer of 1903; the contracts 
were signed, the deposits paid out of 
the £20,000 capital of the pioneer 
company, and First Garden City 
Limited was incorporated in Sep- 
tember to complete the purchases and 
develop the town. 

There was only one serious failure 
in the land purchases, the inability of 


John Chear 
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the Browns and Warren to persuade 
the owner of the land on Letchworth 
Hill, between the Letchworth Estate 
and the village of Walsworth, to sell; 
but she was adamant. 

A prospectus was issued by the 
company within seven days of its 
formation asking for £300,000. The 
limitation of five per cent on possible 
dividends and the fact that the direc- 
tors found it “‘difficult to speak with 
certainty of the financial prospects of 
an undertaking which presents some 
features of novelty”, meant that only 
they and their friends, and a few 
among the many nominal supporters 
of the garden city movement, found 
any of the money required. No one 
expected any rush for the shares, and 
by the date of the formal opening of 
the estate, g October 1903, which is 
the real date of the founding of Letch- 
worth, only the £40,000 which the 
directors had in view when they start- 
ed had been subscribed, barely a 
quarter of the purchase cost of the 
land! 


The Opening Ceremony 


However, the opening on that wet 
October Friday was an enthusiastic 
affair. In a large marquee, on what 
became the cricket field at Letch- 
worth Corner, something like a 
thousand people sat down to lun- 
cheon, and listened to speeches by 
Earl Grey, who presided, George 
Cadbury (the founder of Bournville), 
William H. Lever (the founder of 
Port Sunlight, afterwards Lord Lever- 
hulme), Ralph Neville (afterwards 
Mr Justice Neville), Viscount Peel, 
John H. Thomasson (who founded 
the Tribune daily newspaper), and 
Ebenezer Howard himself. The 
speeches were short, for everyone was 
pretty wet, but there was much ex- 
citement: the unbelievable was to 
happen and the garden city was to be 
built. 

The railway company had put up a 
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temporary halt of railway sleepers 
near the present railway station, and 
though there was no road to it a track 
was made across the field and down 
what is now called Spring Road to 
Letchworth Corner. Most of the 
visitors left the train at Hitchin and 
came to the estate by horse cab, or 
walked the two miles up the hill. How 
it did rain! And how thick everyone 
was covered in mud! My recollection 
of that day is of being soaked and 
muddy, for many visitors wanted to 
see as much of the estate as possible, 
which was very little. Dreary as the 
day was, and unwelcoming as was the 
prospect, there was much pleasure 
simply in being there. I stayed the 
night in Hitchin, and then had an- 
other exciting day in the mud and 
wet. 


The Difficulties of Starting 


Money had to be borrowed to com- 
plete the contracts for the land, and 
share subscriptions came in very 
slowly. But preparations for develop- 
ment went ahead. Remember that 
there were no roads on the estate 
except the Hitchin-Baldock road, the 
Wilbury-Norton road, and the lane 
from Letchworth Corner to Willian. 
There were no services of any kind, no 
transport, water, drainage, gas or 
electricity; only a few houses, with 
the farmlands and the 70 acres of 
Norton Common. 

The company had to start from the 
beginning without models to guide it. 
Town planning was unknown, local 
authority housing did not exist, and 
there were no public means of finance. 
Furthermore, almost everyone with 
whom the company had to do dis- 
believed in the scheme. Locally it was 
regarded with smiling (sometimes 
snarling) contempt. The farm ten- 
ants, with one exception, were unco- 
operative, the rural district council 
completely indifferent, the county 
council merely curious, the railway 
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Lammas Way from Grange Road. Post-war houses for Letchworth UDC. Architects’ Panel 


company barely conscious that any- 
thing at all was going on. Had it not 
been that the tenant of the greater 
part of the Letchworth estate, Her- 
bert Hailey, and the company’s con- 
sulting engineer, G. R. Strachan, 
were very well disposed, the garden 
city would have had few if any 
friends. 


A Quite New Problem 


Of course, there was the Garden 
City Association, which set up com- 
mittees to consider every aspect of the 
development of the new town, and 
their reports descended upon the 
company’s directors. Among ‘these 
directors were Edward Cadbury who 
had the experience of building Bourn- 
ville, and W. H. Lever who had built 
Port Sunlight, also Henry B. Harris 
who knew a good deal about land 
speculation ; but the garden city prob- 
lem was entirely new. The garden 
city was something more than cottage 
building and quite different from 
making money quickly out of land. It 
was a particular kind of town build- 
ing, never attempted before, in which 
there had to be a relation between 


agriculture and town life, in which 
industry had to be planned for, in 
which housing and social amenities 
had to be considered, and, above all, 
in which the increment in the value of 
the land brought about by the new 
population had to be safeguarded for 
the new community. 


Personal Factors 


Fortunately the two men who had 
been engaged to plan the town, Ray- 
mond Unwin and Barry Parker, 
understood what was intended, and 
were able, energetic, and resourceful. 
Had they been allowed to do so, they 
would have taken over the entire 
development of the scheme. But 
neither the company’s secretary, 
Thomas Adams, nor the directors 
were willing for that to happen. 
Adams was equally energetic and 
equally ambitious, though without 
technical knowledge or business ex- 
perience. He was given the position of 
manager and threw himself into his 
task. He had to raise the money, and 
initiate and supervise all that was 
done. It was an impossible position, 
but he took the advice of H, Trustram 
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Eve, listened to Strachan, let the 
directors and the solicitor arrange the 
finance, and went about engaging a 
staff. He went to live at Hitchin, 
afterwards at Willian on the estate, 
and Unwin and Parker came to Bal- 
dock. Unfortunately Adams did not 
hit it off with them, and unresolved 
conflicts started early. The first en- 
gineer, who was a garden city en- 
thusiast, and had had much experi- 
ence of development in South 
America, did not hit it off with 
Adams either, and spent his short 
engagement on the estate in violent 
quarrels. The causes of all this were 
the novelty and inherent difficulties 
of the enterprise, for all were good and 
well-disposed men. 


The Development Begins 


On 2 March 1904 I came to live at 
Letchworth as the company’s repre- 
sentative, taking lodgings with a farm 
labourer at Letchworth Corner. I was 
thus the first inhabitant of the new 
town. I was followed after a few 
months by a landscape gardener, 
F, J. Cole, who lodged in the same 
house, and later by H. Burr, surveyor, 
who, however, never lived on the 
estate. During the winter a contour 
survey had been made and the archi- 
tects worked at the town plan. 
Throughout the first summer, out- 
door conferences were organized at 
week-ends and. holidays, and people 
came to see how the garden city was 
getting on, to be surprised not to find 
it half built. The making of Spring 
Road, Acacia Avenue, Station Road, 
and Norton Way was put in hand, a 
water supply was started, and a 
drainage scheme, and the first six cot- 


tages were put up by a local firm of 


speculative builders. As they were 
(except for a little hand from Unwin) 
exactly the same cottages as they were 
building for sale elsewhere, visitors 
who expected something new in archi- 
tecture were more than a little dis- 
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appointed. The company also built 
eight cottages for workers (known for 
some mischievous reason as Plough- 
men’s Cottages) at a cost that proved 
that no workers could be expected to 
pay the rents of garden city houses. 


The Cheap Cottages Exhibition 


This led to Adams getting in touch 
with J. St Loe Strachey, who was 
conducting a campaign in Country 
Life for cheap cottages to keep workers 
on the land, and together they or- 
ganized the Cheap Cottages Exhibi- 
tion, which was held the following 
year and brought 50,000 people to the 
estate. Strachey was interested in 
rural cottages, but the exhibition 
showed that it was possible to build 
cottages for £150 at Letchworth, 
which at that date would enable them 
to be let at 5s. 6d. a week including 
rates, and show a 4 per cent return 
upon the cost. This was an important 
contribution to the development of 
the town, and by the end of that year 
an engineering and printing works 
were being erected, more cottages 
were built by a man interested in the 
garden city, G. Christie Miller, and a 
co-partnership cottage society was 
being given facilities to build. 

No large scale developments or 
projects for building houses, shops, or 
factories were possible, however, be- 
cause the money was not available. 
Everything was piece-meal, slow, and 
difficult, and those connected with 
the company had to fight for its life. 
I am referring to the earliest period, 
but the fight went on for years. The 
company’s problems were immense 
and pressing, and only steadfast belief 
in the value of what they were doing 
enabled the directors to carry on, 
sometimes rather blindly, but always 
with the conviction of ultimate suc- 
cess. There were great disagreements, 
and W. H. Lever soon left the board, 
for he wanted sites for houses and fac- 
tories to be virtually given away to 
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attract builders and others to come to 
the town. 


The Early Inhabitants 


The first residents were mostly en- 
thusiasts, and came as to a modern 
utopia. Some wanted to live on the 
land, and there was a demand for 
small holdings, which the company 
fostered. Many were engaged in busi- 
ness in London, and lived in the gar- 
den city because of personal ideals. 
For a while the unemployed work- 
men’s huts and the derelict Letch- 
worth Hall were improvised social 
centres, until the Mrs Howard Mem- 
orial Hall was built during the sum- 
mer of 1905, and devoted noncon- 
formists built with their own hands 
the first Letchworth Free Church. 

The social life of the garden city 
took form in 1905. Every night of the 
week people met in each others’ 
houses for music, for debate, to or- 
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ganize societies for every purpose, and 
to talk about the future of this mar- 
vellous town. The future was in their 
thoughts always, for they believed 
they were at the beginning of a new 
way of life in England. 

The absence of a social centre with 
better facilities than the Mrs Howard 
Hall was the greatest handicap. There 
was not even a public house, for the 
two old pubs were on the outskirts in 
the rural belt, and the company 
would not allow a new one (which 
would have been a small affair, any- 
how) because it was committed to 
local option, and not for a couple of 
years did Aneurin Williams and 
Edward Cadbury build the famous 
Skittles Inn—the beerless pub, but a 
real social centre. 

Yes, the year 1905 saw the real 
start of the garden city. The town was 
born, became conscious, and acquired 
a sense of its own existence. 


The Boy’s Song 


(From the Garden City Pantomime of 1911: Lee and Purdom) 


When I was younger than I am, 
I knew a girl who wheeled a pram. 
Each day we wandered up and down 
The shopping centres of the town. 
She was a maid of low degree, 
And yet I loved her ardently. 
But when I strove her heart to please, 
She answered me in words like these: 
Now, Master Frankie, 
Where’s your pockie-hankie ? 
Little boys who chatter so 
To the naughty place will go. 
Don’t splash up the dirt so! 
Don’t tug at my skirt so! 
Put out your tongue at me again and I'll tell your ma. 


The years went by, and Mary Ann 
Got married to the baker’s man. 
Upon the wedding day I swore 

That I’d remain a bachelor; 

And ever since, with constant mind, 
I’ve shunned the wiles of womankind, 
Yet oft in dreams a voice I hear, 
That murmurs softly in my ear: 


Now, Master Frankie (etc.) 


—Charles Lee 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Garden City Densities 

The subject of urban density is 
difficult for laymen, and, as we shall 
see, can be baffling to writers on 
planning. Yet it is vital that people 
concerned with housing and town 
building should understand it. 

The first thing is to grasp the radi- 


cal difference between the number of 
persons (or dwellings) per acre of 


land used only for housing, and the 
number of persons per acre of the 
whole town or built-up area. The 
acreage for the first calculation in- 
cludes only the land used for houses, 
their gardens, and (usually) their 
access roads. That for the second 
calculation includes the land used for 
every town purpose, including houses, 
shops, schools, public buildings, main 
roads, railways, and open spaces. 

When Letchworth was started, no 
one knew with any precision how 
much space would be required in a 
planned town for these various uses. 
The maximum density for the small- 
est houses, costing up to £200, was 
fixed by a regulation at twelve houses 
an acre, not including access roads— 
which is roughly equal to ten houses 
an acre including roads; and there 
was a scale of maxima of ten, eight, 
and six, down to four houses an acre 
for mansions costing £500 or more. 
Families were larger then, and the 
highest allowed density, at five per- 
sons a house, was equivalent to fifty 
persons a ‘“‘net housing area” in 
present terminology, because ‘“‘net 
housing area’? now includes access 
roads. 

For the ‘‘town area”’ as a whole, in- 
cluding all buildings and open 
Spaces (except of course the rural 


belt), the first Letchworth plan pro- 
vided about 1,250 acres for 30,000 
people, and another few thousands 
were expected to be living in the 
rural belt. This has proved too small 
an area. There are many house plots 
above the minimum size, and de- 
mands for other town purposes are 
greater than was then assumed. 

In the latest plan, adopted by the 
Herts CC, the built-up town area for 
an ultimate population of 32,000 is 
2,483 acres. Thus a maximum den- 
sity which at the present family size is 
about thirty-five persons a “net 
housing acre”’ results in an overall 
town density of about thirteen per- 
sons an acre. 


A Confused and Confusing Critic 


We have seldom read an article on 
planning containing more inexacti- 
tudes than Mr J. M. Richards’ 
“Failure of the New Towns” in the 
Architectural Review, July 1953. Argu- 
ing that the Government’s new towns, 
some of which have overall densities 
of twelve to fourteen persons a town 
acre, are even more disgracefully 
spacious than the two garden cities, 
he credits Letchworth with 18.6 and 
Welwyn with 21.8 persons a built-up 
acre. And for “this further retreat 


from the best English traditions of 


compact planning” he blames the 
Reith (New Towns) Committee. It is 
obvious that in both these errors he 
has uncritically followed a lapse in 
Mr C. B. Purdom’s Building of Satel- 
lite Towns, 1949. Both writers must 
have failed to study paragraphs 38 
and 39 of the final Reith Report 
(1946) or to examine with the neces- 
sary care the experience of Letch- 
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Herts County Planning Department 


The Hertfordshire Development Plan 1951 provides for an ultimate population of 32,000 ina 
town area of 2,483 acres (thirteen persons an acre overall), of which 273 acres are zoned for 
industry, 1,698 for residence (including schools, local shops, minor open spaces and roads), 
fifty-two for central shops and civic buildings, thirty-four for educational buildings (other 
than local schools) and 348 acres for major open spaces, public and private. 

Developments projected, besides much housing, include an extension of the main shopping 
area, a six-story addition to the technical college, a central hotel, and a sports stadium. The 
proposed bye-pass road shown on the town map is locally opposed as needless and costly. 


worth and Welwyn in this matter of 
overall density. 

The Reith Committee had the ad- 
vantage of authoritative estimates of 


groups, not all of whom would con- 
sent to live at maximum densities. 
Their assessment was that overall 
densities in the new towns would 





the space required for modern in- 
dustry, schools, playing fields, and 
other essential purposes. They had 
also to consider the space likely to be 
required for houses of people of an 
average composition of income 


probably work out at between thir- 
teen and fifteen houses an acre. 
Allowing only a small margin for 
topographical peculiarities, they ad- 
vised that in acquiring sites it would 
be wise to designate enough land for 
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an overall town density of twelve 
persons an acre. 


Possibility of Tighter Densities 


‘The experiments in the new towns 
seem likely to confirm the view of the 
Reith Committee that fifteen persons 
an acre will be the upper limit of 
decent overall density. In one of 
them, where a higher figure is aimed 
at, we have found through roads (not 
short cul-de-sacs) with carriage-ways 
16 feet wide, bound in by footways of 
4 feet and front gardens of 15 feet. 
The absence of grass verges pre- 
cludes any widening of these very 
narrow roads or paths; and a distance 
of 54 feet between houses would not 
have been regarded by earlier plan- 
ners as adequate for sunshine, pleas- 
ant landscaping, or domestic privacy. 
If the occupiers and road users, in the 
long run, find such a layout satis- 
factory the saving of space will be 
justified. Many will certainly not 
find it satisfactory. 

Urban history shows that no un- 
common ingenuity is called for in 
cutting space standards. But it is 
becoming extremely important that 
the public should understand ex- 
actly what is lost and gained in the 
process. If some parts of Letchworth 
have proved needlessly spacious, it 
does not follow that correction should 
be carried to the extreme of a revival 
of antique bye-law street standards, 
from which only part of the popula- 
tion have recently escaped. 


Miss Annie J. Lawrence 


As this issue goes to press, news 
comes of the death at Letchworth, at 
the age of ninety, of Miss Annie Jane 
Lawrence, whose generosity and 
personal activities very greatly in- 
fluenced the early social life of First 
Garden City. It was she who built the 
singular building known as_ the 
Cloisters (designed by Mr W. H. 
Cowlishaw, ARIBA), her purpose in 
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which was to enable a group of 
people to live a simple, partially open- 
air life and to practise handicrafts in 
the hours of the day freed by shorter 
hours in manufacturing industry. 
She lived in an adjoining house for 
thirty years. Handicapped by deaf- 
ness, she was a distinguished, domin- 
ating, unfailingly kind and _ public- 
spirited person, and she provided in 
the Cloisters concerts, organ recitals, 
lectures, summer schools, religious 
services, and classes on many sub- 
jects, which were open for the pleas- 
ure and benefit of every one in the 
community. During the last war the 
Cloisters was used for military pur- 
poses, and afterwards Miss Lawrence 
presented the building and grounds 
to the Freemasons, with an endow- 
ment. Though she was regarded by 
many, not without some warrant, as 
an eccentric, there was a basis of 
shrewd common sense and realism in 
her ideas, and she had a quite un- 
common power of practical action in 
trying them out. She must rank as one 
of the most remarkable characters of 
Letchworth. She is survived by her 
brother, Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 


Anniversary Dinner 

A dinner celebrating Letchworth’s 
50th Anniversary will be held in the 
Members’ Dining Room, House of 
Commons, on Friday, 27 November 
1953. See announcement opposite 


page 488. 
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FROM A LETCHWORTH DIARY 


Charles Lee, who has lived and worked in Letchworth for forty-six 
years, 1s best known by his charming ‘“‘Cornish Tales” (selection 
with a preface by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, 1935) ; his one-act plays, 
‘*Mr Sampson” and “‘ The Banns of Marriage’, first produced in 
Letchworth, are popular with drama societies. He 1s joint author 
with C. B. Purdom of the three ‘‘Letchworth Pantomimes” 
(1g09-11), for which also he composed and orchestrated the 
music; and co-editor with D. B. Wyndham Lewis of ‘‘ The 
Stuffed Owl: an Anthology of Bad Verse’, 1930. 

The following passages from an unpublished diary recall amusing 
incidents and lively personalities of Letchworth’s early days. 
Of many delightful notes on the birds, trees, and wild flowers of the 
town, only a few have been included here. 





OVEMBER I1 1907. It will be 
N three weeks tomorrow since 
we came to Letchworth— 

three weeks of household work, 
which have left me no leisure for my 
desk. This morning I sit down for the 
first time at the writing-table in the 
niche our architect has provided for 
it—little window suitably placed 
over my left shoulder, fireplace to 
right, hanging bookcase for literary 
tools within reach of my hand in 
front, autumn sunshine outside, and 
skylarks calling and singing all about. 
Never were so many skylarks as 
here. It is a new country to me—this 
open arable land with immense roll- 
ing fields interspersed with clumps 
and scattered rows of elms and 
beeches. The beeches are gorgeous 
just now—the hedgerows hardly less 
so. In the few walks I have been able 
to take, what strikes me most is the 
lack of footpaths. It is a land of large 
farms and compact villages—none of 
the scattered hamlets and solitary 
cottages that make society in the 


by CHARLES LEE 


loneliest parts of Cornwall. Foot- 
paths are not wanted, and growers of 
crops do not encourage them. 

The typical birds are the grain- 
fowl—skylarks, linnets, sparrows, 
yellowhammers, bullfinches, gold- 
finches, chaffinches. Linnets - still 
sing on Norton Common; and the 
other day I heard a yellowhammer 
spinning a thin song from a hedge- 
top. The skylarks rise, uttering their 
vibrant call, which presently slides 
into a snatch of song. Often two go up 
together, one singing, the other silent. 
Much chasing and sparring. Heard 
one bird singing detached phrases 
after the manner of the woodlark, 
but much less melodious; the call- 
note “piyou” prominent among 
them. Many thrushes singing. There 
are some birds on the common who 
“record” or sing in an undertone 
very sweetly and fluently. Are these 
diffident youngsters, or old birds 
humming over their memories ? This 
under-song of the throstle is far 
sweeter than its lively arrogant music 
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of the spring—much mellower and 
fuller of deep notes; and it is continu- 
ous—not broken up into short 
phrases. 

A few flowers remain—a_ tiny 
cranesbill, hawkweeds, clover, some 
umbellifers, a few stray poppies, and 
other cornfield blooms. 


Ps 





F. J. Osborn 


Charles Lee in his garden, July 
Norton Common in background 


1953- 


14 November. A larger survey of the 
district discloses great variety of 
character. A walk one afternoon by a 
track, Icknield Way, which begins by 
the camp on the Hitchin-Stotfold 
road, and goes by wide cornfields 
down to the GNR main line. Crossing 
this, it descends to the village of 
Ickleford, where a mill-stream flows 
through green water-meadows among 
pollard willows. From Ickleford I 
walked to Hitchin, which I found 
crowded with marketers. A delight- 
ful town with many picturesque old 
houses and a fine church. The church 
tower is enormously massive: situa- 
tion charming, with a row of old shops 
skirting one side of the churchyard, 
and the other spreading among tall 
trees, glorious in their autumn foliage. 

* * * 


Another walk yesterday by Letch- 
worth Corner to Willian. Pastoral 
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country—elm-bordered meadows in- 
tersected with plenty of footpaths. 
Letchworth Hall—a low rambling 
Jacobean building in red brick, set 
among the red and brown of autumn- 
al trees: the ancient little church 
hard by—near enough to come into 
the same picture. 
* * * 

4 December. Norton Church; small, 
narrow, lofty, with a Norman chan- 
cel arch. A shut-up feeling helped by 
the musty smell; you are conscious of 
the past enclosing you; eight centur- 
ies hemming you in. A large barrel- 
organ at the west end. 

On Norton Common. The more 
open parts are sprinkled with haw- 
thorn bushes, many of them very old 
and twisted. In the thickets, privet, 
elder, and other shrubs grow with the 
thorns. A curious place at sunset; 
the thorn-bushes all livid green with 
some kind of moss or lichen, and 
ruddy with innumerable berries. 
Thick clusters of shining black berries 
on the privet. Innumerable birds 
darting among the bushes: crowds of 
restless fieldfares, scolding missel- 
thrushes, bands of linnets twittering 
their evensong, long-tailed tits thread- 
ing their way among the twigs, black- 
birds—streaks of ebony shooting 
across the clearing; a couple of jays, 
many starlings. 

* * * 

26 December. Frederick Farmer—a 
typical Garden Citizen. A bachelor, 
forty to fifty, living in a bungalow 
with his sister. Small, hair turning 


greyish, simple, “chatty”. Wears 
far-and-near_ spectacles, knicker- 
bockers, and of course sandals. 


Spends an appreciable part of his 
existence doing double-shuffles on 
doormats. Vegetarian and member 
of the Theosophical Society. Goes to 
town daily—business not stated; 
dabbles in Art, and has owned a 
studio. Keeps two tortoises, which he 
polishes periodically with best Lucca 
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oil. Over his fireplace—which is a 
hole in the wall lined with firebrick— 
is a bronze plaque by Onslow Whit- 
ing, representing the Charge at 
Paardeberg (or somewhere). Over 
that again, a large photo of Madame 
Blavatsky. Some charming old furni- 
ture, several Persian rugs, etc. Books 
—works of Kipling, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Isis Unveiled, Wm Morris, Edward 
Carpenter, H. G. Wells, Tolstoi, 
etc. It is he who regards the Sunday 
morning Adult School as the “‘life and 
soul of the place’’. We had tea with 
him yesterday. At intervals he dis- 
appeared to inspect some unleavened 
bread which he was baking in a gas 
oven. Presently it was brought in— 
six little loaves, in shape and size 
resembling apple dumplings, and 
weighing 4 lb. each. The tray was 
passed round for us to smell. He 
burns Chinese joss-sticks under Ma- 
dame’s portrait—not for reasons of 
ritual, but to impart a piny flavour to 
the air he breathes. He discourses 
learnedly on Artox, cream-cheese, 
and the proper sorts of nuts and dried 
fruits to eat together: dates with 
Brazil nuts etc. Dates he buys by the 
case of 80 lb. 
* * * 

19 March 1908. This place affords a 
perpetual feast of the Grotesque. The 
mad pursuit of the Goddess Hygeia— 
what a subject it would have afforded 
Aristophanes! The leading vegetarian 
in heroic attitude on his doorstep, 
repelling a concerted attack of pie- 
man and butcher-boys: “I will not 
have my house desecrated with sau- 
sage rolls!’ The Health Culture class 
exercising on the Common: middle- 
aged men and women, sandalled, 
bare-legged, hatless, led by the 
Apostle of Health, running round and 
round, one on another’s heels, in 
circles and other geometrical figures, 
leaping ditches like a flock of sheep, 
or one by one approaching a poor in- 
offensive tree and solemnly kicking it. 
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The High Priest of the Soul Culture 
Section, Aeolus of the Tower of the 
Winds, advertising in the public 
prints for Joyous Young Men to come 
and be spouted to daily, that they 
may learn to spout in like fashion. 
The elect of the Garden City, puzzled 
by the prevalence of high winds in 
this spot, coming to the delicious con- 
clusion that it is due to them: that 
their mental activity is in some 
mysterious way communicated to 
the atmosphere. The Tower of the 
Winds itself during a “Progressive 
Thought Conference” on a bitter 
winter afternoon: the elect gathered 
about braziers, the smoke blowing in 
their faces, the awnings flapping 
around them, the chill of the marble 
seats penetrating to their marrows, 
patient, melancholy, resigned, while 
Aeolus spouts a gale of lofty words. 
The bewildered Eclectic: his brain a 
morris dance of many-coloured move- 
ments—Buddhism, Theosophy, Chris- 
tian Science, Female Suffrage, several 
brands of Socialism and who knows 
how many varieties of Vegetarian- 
ism ? 
* * * 

10 April, A— A—, simplest, kind- 
est, most earnest of souls, living 
for music, good deeds, and self- 
discipline, utterly at a loss in worldly 
matters, oblivious of meals, always 
leaving her belongings behind her, 
totally without a sense of form or 
proportion, or, what is the same thing, 
of humour. The emotional content of 
music is all that appeals to her; 
technical beauty she does not under- 
stand. Poetry is a sealed book to her. 
The language puzzles her: she con- 
fesses herself totally deaf to the magic 
of words. A spinster of six and thirty, 
to her motherhood is the central fact 
of the universe: the establishment of a 
University of Motherhood, the dream 
of her life. The artist’s weakness 
shows in her oft-recurring complaint 
that Letchworth does not under 
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§ 





The Simple Life: a cartoon in oils by the late Horace Taylor 


stand or appreciate her music. She 
tells again and again of fancied snubs, 
of inferior singers and players set be- 
fore her; we have dark hints of her 
“enemies” and their machinations. 
Something of a theosophist, a student 
of astrology, in which she firmly be- 
lieves: a regular attendant at the 
meeting of the Quakers. 
* * . 
17 April. At Fox’s studio, a lecture- 
let by an eminent theosophist on the 
Human Aura—incredibly grotesque. 
The dawnings of intellect appear as a 
suffusion of dirty yellow about the 
head; anger produces swirling crim- 
son vortices; a nun at prayer is 
steeped in blue. 
* * * 
21 April. Harold Hare tells of the 
great No Hat debate. It was to have 
been between Andrew Muir and Dr 


Macfadyen, but Andrew saw no 
reason why he should defend his hat- 
less position, which concerned none 
but himself. However, enormous 
interest was roused, and the hall was 
crowded, and—here is the humour of 
it—the company sent down a repre- 
sentative in the person of its estate 
agent, to denounce the No-hatters as 
unpatriotic citizens, who had not the 
interests of Letchworth at heart. A 
visitor—householder or manufactur- 
er—comes down with an indefinite 
idea of settling here. As soon as he gets 
out of the station, he meets half a 
dozen folk of both sexes, all without 
the conventional headgear. “‘Cranks,”’ 
says he at once, “‘Suffragists, Free- 
lovers, Socialists! This is no place 
for me,” and off he goes, and the 
company is left to mourn its unsigned 
lease. 
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21 May—A. A. brings us a big 
bunch of buttercups. She explains 
that she picked them because she 
didn’t want to. A_ characteristic 
reason. The deed was done by way of 
self-discipline; she was lazy and dis- 
inclined to make the effort—there- 
fore she forced herself to make it. 

* * * 

28 May. A concert on Wednesday 
last. “Letchworth Philharmonic.” I 
took the piano in the Lobgesang, etc., 
at a day’s notice; the advertised 
pianist having departed in a huff at 
the final rehearsal, because conductor 
and orchestra would not take the 
tempo from her. A scale-and-arpeg- 
gio lady who goes off in a frantic 
gallop at the mere sight of demi- 
semiquavers. Conductor, one Gomer- 
sall, a regular Yorkshire tyke. First 
in the field here, he found himself 
rivalled and pushed to the wall, first 
by Miss Fowles and afterwards by 
Frank Merry. A. A. hates him, be- 
cause he is Frank Merry’s rival. 

* * * 

3 June. Humours of Garden City. 
A neighbour, by nature an emin- 
ently sensible, level-headed spinster 
lady, grows potatoes in the flower 
beds of her front gardens “‘so as to get 
the proper cottage feeling’. Mrs 
Hoffman, to E. N. L. on a week-end 
visit accuses him of having mis- 
spent his Sunday opportunities, in 
that he has attended no meetings. 
She indicates the proper programme. 
You begin with the Adult School at 
nine in the morning. In the afternoon 
you go to the Progressive Thought 
Conference at the Cloisters; in the 
evening to the service, or whatever it 
is, at Howard Hall; thence you pro- 
ceed to Fox’s studio and at ten-thirty 
you go home with your brain in a 
whirl. E. N. L. plaintively remarks 
that he doesn’t want to go home with 
his brain in a whirl. 

* * * 


10 June. Onslow Whiting tells of a 
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crank, whose name he declares to be 
Snowdrop, whose mission is to banish 
all blackness—material blackness— 
from the world. She invades the Arts 
and Crafts schools and implores the 
professors and students to eschew the 
ill-omened colour. Once get rid of 
black, and sin, pain, trouble, will all 
vanish in its wake. 
* * * 

15 June. Outside the vegetarian 
restaurant, found Alfred Dickins 
(retired South African postal official) 
pouring a pailful of water into the 
gutter. Informed that he was pro- 
viding building materials for the 
martins, who have a row of roughcast 
villa residences in course of crection 
under the eaves of a neighbouring 
shop. In these rainless days they have 
a quarter of a mile to go for mortar. 

* * * 

24 June. A typical G.C. “rehearsal”. 
Co-op Hall. Two fiddles, ’cello, flute, 
piano duet; and Merry ‘“‘conduct- 
ing”’ from piano duet in one instance, 
from viola part in another. His desk 
made of a board on trestles topped 
with a chair laid on its side; enjoying 
himself immensely—thwacking time, 
grunting, hooting, whistling a shrill 
piccolo obbligato. 

First and second fiddles, A. A. and 
Snowden, squabbling quietly as usual 
over the choice of a piece: and, as 
usual, the meeting supports the 
second, mainly, I think, because he is 
inclined to be sulky. The first, equally 
opinionated, has the disadvantage of 
sex, and her one weapon—a de- 
claration that she is too tired to play 
any more—can only be employed to- 
wards the end ofa session. 

* * 

30 June. On Eastholm, two tenants 
complained of their kitchen ranges. 
The company set things right by ex- 
changing the two. 

* * * 

7 July. After Sunday’s practice 

Frank Merry and Snowden stayed 
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late, discussing. Merry on the astro- 
logical tack, interesting, if not con- 
vincing. His analyses of character 
were shrewd, even if the basis was 
wrong. So in botany the Linnaean 
system. Spoke of the Hares—the 
foundation slow, almost sluggish: a 
totally unrelated, brilliant intellect 
stuck on, so to speak. 

The estate office’s latest exploit. A 
report coming to them that Dickins 
was sitting in the hotel back garden in 
his shirt-sleeves, they sent him a 
polite message, asking him to put on 
his coat. No manufacturer would es- 
tablish his works in a town where 
people sat in gardens in their shirt- 
sleeves. 

* * * 

19 October. An interesting dramatic 
situation—dramatic that is from the 
spectacular point of view—was staged 
in our sitting room last night. It was 
at the end of our usual Sunday 
musical practice; the time was a 
quarter past ten, and A. A., who had 
been in one of her naughty wilful 
moods most of the evening, announ- 
ced her intention of going home to 
bed. She went into the porch to put 
on her hat and cloak; Snowden, 
whose way home lies with hers, began 
a viva voce debate with his conscience. 
Ought he to offer to see her home? 
Among the joys of his life is counted 
the final hour of his weekly holiday, 
when even his loved fiddle is laid 
aside, and he can deliver himself, free 
and unbuttoned, of his views and 
opinions of all earthly and heavenly 
things. But A. A.’s dislike of walking 
across the common after dark, alone 
and encumbered with her violin 
case, is known to him as well as to 
all the world. Gallantry counsels an 
offer to escort her. But again A. A. 
is not bashful: what she wants she 
asks for with the simple directness of a 
two-year-old child. She has said no- 
thing: perhaps—he wildly hopes— 
she intends to slip off, as she has been 
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known to do, without even a farewell 
to the company. In low tones we 
counsel him, feeding both fires, of 
desire and of conscience. He is on the 
sofa, writhing with indecision. Back 
from the porch comes A. A. and ad- 
vances towards him as far as the 
middle of the room. The rest of the 
company, in a circle about the two, 
awaits events. There she stands, 
cylindrical in her shapeless red cloak, 
with her white fur cap on her head, 
with an enigmatic smile on her lips 
and a compelling look in her steel- 
grey eyes. So I would picture a Lap- 
land witch awaiting the working of a 
spell. And there he sits, ruefully 
grinning, his elbows on his knees, his 
chin on his hands. For an appreciable 
time no word is spoken; then his 
curious hollow high-pitched voice 
utters a wriggling protestation, in the 
form of an assumed amazement at the 
unseasonably early hour at which she 
has chosen to depart. She brushes this 
away and with that maddening con- 
descension to the lower level of 
humanity which infuses, and consti- 
tutes the chief merit of, her elusive 
and slender sense of humour, tells him 
that she is doing a good action by 
putting him on the way to early 
slumbers. He unglues himself from 
the sofa, muttering audible protests, 
which she ignores with unfailing 
good-humour. Good-byes are distri- 
buted, and they depart. 
* * * 


19 january 1909. Mushroom 
growth of vanity in brain of diarist. 
Some of my songs in the forthcoming 
Pantomime needed music. I proceeded 
to compose it myself, and discovered 
that all unknown to myself I had the 
knack of putting together “‘catchy” 
tunes—tunes that capture the un- 
musical ear at first hearing, and dwell 
in possession there. They even obsess 
their only begetter. Of my literary 
abilities I have always been diffident, 
but this new and rarer, though more 
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ignoble, faculty has set me cock-a- 
hoop. I am grasping at all the credit I 
can get within reach of: I am boasting 
to friends and comparative strangers 
of the record time in which this or that 
tune was “‘cluttered up”’ as Cotton has 
it; I am strumming and humming 
them to everybody, appreciative or 
not, and altogether I am on the way 
to make a blatant nuisance of myself. 
* * * 

25 January. Last Friday, 22 January, 
the first performance of the Letch- 
worth Pantomime. A big success—con- 
tinuous laughter and frequent en- 
cores. The leading lady was the one 
weak point. Congratulations on all 
hands after the performance. Chorus 
of the “Soap duet” taken up by the 
gallery in regular Drury Lane style. 
Perhaps I have found my vocation 
at last—rather late in the day. Odd to 
notice what points were taken, what 
missed. One or two expected effects 
never came off; on the other hand, 
some minor points that we hardly re- 
garded as points at all were uproar- 
ously received. This, I am told, is a 
common experience. 

* * . 

30 January. At the first perform- 
ance of the pantomime, A. A. nearly 
went into hysterics of laughter. At the 
second she announced her resolve of 
not laughing, and kept it. The result 
on the performers was disconcerting ; 
immediately below the footlights, 
directly in front of them, was that 
round solemn moon-face, intent on 
every movement, and never by any 
chance relaxing into a glimmer of a 
smile. Her criticism of the play was 
characteristic. Of course, she dis- 
covered, or suspected, a recondite 
meaning in it—some parts, she said, 
were too deep for her to understand. 
All her life, all her inmost thoughts, 
were displayed in that wonderful first 
act, as in a mirror—and what a hypo- 
crite it made her feel! Heaven only 
knows what she meant. 
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27 April. A. A. astrologizeth. “I 
need a Mercurial person to fertilize 
my Jupiter. . . I’ve got to squash 
Saturn.” 

Hunter, the tapestry man, maketh 
moan to me concerning the Pageant. 
In his innocence he thought he had 
but to expound the Idea, and the 
Realization would follow spontane- 
ously. Instead he meets opposition, 
dumb or active, at every turn. The 
working man scoffs, the middle classes 
shuffle and back out; the trades-folk 
clamour for brass bands and confetti 
and masks, to draw the stranger. 

* * * 

14 June. Public meeting of resi- 
dents and directors last week. One 
whom I will not name discoursed. 
He ‘wished to protest against the 
erection of what he terms an ugly 
landmark—the proposed new Wes- 
leyan Chapel in Norton Way North. 
Had they not enough already? He 
should have thought a new place like 
Garden City provided an excellent 
opportunity for wearing down mere 
sectarianism (hear, hear), but instead 
they were going on making a circle 
within a circle. Here they had a 
chance of keeping a calm, sensible 
idea, yet they were going to spoil it.” 

A fine rich example of broad- 
minded intolerance. 

* * * 

22 February 1910. At the end of 
September I began serious work on 
the (second) Pantomime, and con- 
tinued, working ten hours a day, up 
to the eve of the performance. Music 
scored for strings, two flutes, clarinet, 
bassoon, and piano. Nine successful 
performances. Some jealousies and 
backbitings, some fluttering of wings 
in one or two dovecots. 

Miss R. told of Docker: how, his 
wife having presented him with four 
boys in succession, he grew restive, 
and called in the aid of Christian 
Science. The time approached; a pro- 
fessional prayermonger was. sum- 
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The late R. Percy Gossop as The Spirit of 
the Place in the Letchworth Pantomime of 
1910, by Charles Lee ard C. B. Purdom 


moned; friends, members of the cult, 
gathered in the drawing-room; fer- 
vent orisons. Docker on his knees. 
Enter the nurse, with twins, both 
boys. (I heard, but don’t know wheth- 
er to believe, that D. rose from his 
knees and drove the lot out of the 
house. ) 
* * * 

13 November. On Friday last first 
performance of Mr Sampson. Miss 
Andrews, Mrs Gossop, Donnelly. 
Made up from my short story of 1905. 

* * * 

19 January. The Rev. Adrian 
Fortesque has tea with us—a most 
unconventional priest. In voice and 
enunciation, and in temperament 
to some extent, he resembles Horace 
Taylor. The voice is of that high pitch 
which Merry says is characteristic 
of intellectuals. Boyish, excitable, 
pettish at times, most unclerical in his 
diction, without a trace of the pseudo- 
dignity of the ecclesiastic; overflow- 
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ing with chaff and mock-extrava- 
gances. I learn that Catholics are 
mortally afraid of Protestant con- 
verts, because they know their Bible. 
Wilson, lately converted, floors his 
spiritual director with references to 
Malachi and the second book of 
Samuel. 

* * * 

30 May. C. J. Fox, commending 
the beauty of the Norton Elms, con- 
demns them in the same breath for 
being too green. The arrogance and 
intolerance of these painters! As if a 
green thing could be too green! 

* * * 


20 July. The exceptional conditions 
on the common—exemption from 
the discipline of cattle on the one 
hand, an annual burning of the 
undergrowth and grass on the other— 
are having their effect. The floral 
profusion increases yearly. Some 
plants may be suppressed, choked out; 
but most are spreading. Never have I 
seen such masses and sheets of blos- 
som as this year. I note especially the 
spread of the yellow bedstraw, of the 
dropwort, yarrow, vetches blue and 
yellow, sow-thistle, wild parsnip. 
Outside the influence of the more 
crowded trees, the place is one vast 
flower bed, dominated by the branch- 
ing parsnip and the great tufted hair- 
grass, and here and there a teasel. 

The singers are now few, and have 
little to say. Blackcap, white-throat, 
chiff-chaff, wren, skylark. 

A sign of middle-age. The beauty 
of nature no longer—or only rarely— 
tortures and troubles me. I am con- 
tent to enjoy soberly. 

* * * 

8 September. A military biplane 
manceuvering over the town yester- 
day. My first sight of an aeroplane. 
The impression is odd, not altogether 
agreeably impressive. A Frankenstein 
monster. Faintly, only faintly, sug- 
gestive of birds of prey, dragon-flies. 
Viewed in profile it might almost be 
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some living creature—some escape 
from antediluvian eras: it turns half 
round, approaching or retracting, 
and it is like nothing on earth or in 
sky, with the two parallel lines of its 
planes, flat, thin, rigid, and empty 
space between them. Alarm and 
horror of the rooks and starlings. 
* * * 

6 December. Take one of the gre- 
garious small birds, a linnet for ex- 
ample. Is it ever alone? Is it ever a 
single, separate, self-contained en- 
tity ? For a greater part of the year it is 
one of a flock, partaking of a group- 
consciousness; hardly knowing a 
purely selfish volition; in the breed- 
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ing season its identity is partially 
fused with that of its mate and young. 
With the linnet, even at this period, 
the group-consciousness is not alto- 
gether dormant, it gathers in small 
parties. Perhaps it is never alone 
except when it is practising its art of 
song, and even then, the linnet does 
not seem to sing, as the thrush does, 
for its own satisfaction; it carols with 
its companions or to its mate. 

Passing along Spring Road by 
night; singular aspect of the great 
leafless elms by the light of a street 
lamp. The trunks standing out, clear- 
cut, brightly lit; above, a vague 
misty shape of twigs. 


The Boss's Song 
(From the Garden City Pantomime of 1911: Lee and Purdom) 


When I first issued forth from the gates of the North 

To preside o’er the fortunes of this city 
I was led to expect I had come to direct 

An abode of progressive felicity. 

Fol-lol-de-riddle-lol, fol-lol-de-riddle-lol, fol-lol-de-riddle-lol-delay. 

But I found, tho’ the people could spout with the best 

Of unfurling the flag democratical, 
When the course of events put their words to the test, 
























Then their courage was hardly fanatical. 
Fol-lol-de-riddle-lol (etc.) 
For they wobbled and shirked, and they hedged every one, 
And they failed to stand up for their rights at all. 
So I said to myself, ‘‘“Something’s got to be done, 
Or no slumber will visit my nights at all.” 
Fol-lol-de-riddle-lol (etc.) ‘ 
My duty to this pusillanimous pack 
Isn’t ended with draining and housing them. 
Civic spirit’s the thing of all things that they lack; 
I must think of some plan for arousing them. 
Fol-lol-de-riddle-lol (etc.) ‘ 


Now when people are slack, and you want them to move 
There are several ways of convincin’ them. 
But the handiest dodge, as I’ve tried and can prove, 
Is to stick an assortment of pins in them. 
Fol-lol-de-riddle-lol, (etc.) 
And when with excitement the town is aglow, 
And the howlers are howling distressfully, 
Then I sit in my chair and I smile, for I know 
That my pins have been planted successfully. 
Fol-lol-de-riddle-lol, fol-lol-de-riddle-lol, fol-lol-de-riddle-lol-delay. 
—Charles Lee 
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POLICY FOR RETAIL SHOPPING 


The writer, who is Secretary and General Manager of First 
Garden City Ltd, considers that the policy of free trading has been 
a success, but a few minor mistakes should be noted. 


HE ORIGINAL plan for Letch- 

worth envisaged about sixty 

acres in the centre of the town 

as the main shopping and com- 

mercial area, and development has 

followed the plan. Today there are 
180 shops in the central area. 

In pursuance of its general policy 
of allowing lessees the maximum free- 
dom of development First Garden 
City Ltd has kept trading restrictions 
to the minimum consistent with sound 
planning principles. Control is exer- 
cised over siting, site coverage, and 
elevational design to ensure reason- 
able conformity to the basic pattern, 


Part of the shopping centre, Letchworth 
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by J. D. RITCHIE 


but with the exception of “offensive 
trades” no restrictions have been im- 
posed on the nature of the trade or 
business carried on. The temptation 
to create artificial monopoly values 
inherent in the system of ‘“‘one grocer, 
one butcher, one baker”’’ etc. has been 
steadfastly resisted. 


Central and Neighbourhood Shops 


Whilst the main shopping area is 
concentrated in the centre, there are 
small groups, usually “‘pantry shops’, 
in areas away from the centre to meet 
day-to-day needs: four in the Burs- 
land area, three at Norton village, 


Clutterbuck 
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F. J. Usvorn 

The Wynd, lying between two main shopping streets, and meant only for small service work- 

shops, has become an unplanned mixture of these and retail shops, for reasons explained in 
the text 


three in Spring Road, two in the Pix- 
more area, and village shops with 
sub-post-offices at Letchworth Corner 
and Willian village. 

To serve the increasing number of 
residents in the Grange area the 
company has decided to erect a block 
of four shops, and plans will shortly 
be submitted to the council. 

It is generally accepted that the 
company’sshopping policy has proved 
successful. There are very few cases 
where the housewife has to travel 
more than half a mile to shop, and of 
recent years several enterprising 
firms have provided a “mobile shop” 
service. The leisurely afternoon trek 
into the town, where they can meet 
their friends for a cup of tea and a 
chat, is enjoyed by the womenfolk; 
and the knowledge that they are not 
likely to be faced by unfettered, 
scattered competition makes the 
policy of centralization popular with 
the tradesmen. Very few business 
failures occur in Letchworth and the 
few that do can almost invariably be 


attributed to inexperience or bad 
management. There is, nevertheless, 
sufficient healthy competition to en- 
sure and maintain reasonable stand- 
ards of service. 


Some Mistakes: The Wynd 


The necessity for a planned shop- 
ping policy was demonstrated some 
years ago in an unexpected way. 

In the early days provision was 
made for the reservation of land near 
the centre to accommodate a few 
workshops, stores and businesses of a 
“‘domestic”’ nature to serve the day- 
to-day needs of the surrounding 
population, and a number of these 
undertakings duly established them- 
selves. With the advent of the first 
world war, however, there was a 
large influx of foreign refugees as well 
as a heavy intake of new civilian 
workers for the factories. This sudden 
and substantial increase in popula- 
tion created a demand for more small 
retail shops. The “workshop” area 
was available and convenient; with 
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the result that a number of small, 
single-storied lock-up shops sprang 
up, originally as a stop-gap measure; 
but in the absence of more suitable 
accommodation the company has 
been reluctantly compelled to ac- 
quiesce in their continued existence. 

Whilst the shops themselves appear 
to be reasonably well patronized, the 
street presents a mean and congested 
appearance, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the experiment has not 
been a success, although since the 
street has been designated “‘one way 
traffic’ only, conditions have cer- 
tainly improved. A comprehensive 
re-development scheme here has 
been discussed from time to time by 
the company and council. 

Another experiment was the pro- 
vision of a glass-covered arcade, a 
type of development becoming popu- 
lar at the time of construction, but 
now admitted to have a number of 
drawbacks. 


Leakage of Land Values 


In the early days shopkeepers had 
to be encouraged by low ground rents 
to set up business in Letchworth to 
serve the needs of the expanding 
town, and the ground rents obtained 
from some of the pioneer shops, a 
number of which are still carried on 
by the original lessees or their famil- 
ies, are, viewed through modern eyes, 
ludicrously low. 

Site values have risen sharply with 
each decade and one or two lessees 
have cashed in on such increased 
values by sub-letting at many times 
the original ground rent payable to 
First Garden City Ltd. 

Nevertheless, it was the pioneer 
faith of these early settlers which con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
success of the town, and if they 
occasionally reap an increment on re- 
tirement, it is not wholly unearned, 
as by their efforts they themselves 
have helped to enhance the values. 
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How Shops Were Built 


The majority of Letchworth shops 
have been erected by the shopkeepers 
themselves, but in 1924 a company 
was formed which erected blocks of 
shops for rental. It built a number of 
shops of modern design and pleasing 
appearance, and any falling empty 
are quickly relet. 

Many of the large multiple firms 
have branches in the town but com- 
ment is sometimes heard that such 
establishments do not play their 
proper part in its life and general 
welfare. 


Policy for the Future 


With the exception of the local 
co-operative society, which carries on 
a flourishing business, there is as yet 
no departmental store, and whilst 
First Garden City Ltd’s policy would 
not debar such an undertaking, the 
company itself has no intention of 
entering into this sphere of commer- 
cial adventure. 

One of the problems facing the 
company in the not too distant future 
will be the question of a comprehen- 
sive scheme of re-development of the 
older sections of the commercial area. 
Some of the shops built in the early 
days are now out-moded, and, whilst 
many have been modernized piece- 
meal, there remain a number which 
would benefit from ‘“‘face-lifting’’ 
treatment. 





Morning Coffee, Luncheon and 
Afternoon Tea can now be 
obtained in the 


TCPA MEMBERS’ CLUB 
at the Association Headquarters 
28 King St, Covent Gdn, W.C.2 


We wouid be grateful if those requiring 
lunch would inform the Club Mana- 
ger before 10.30 a.m. (Temple Bar 5006) 
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THE FACTORIES OF LETCHWORTH 


The 150 factories and workshops of the First Garden City now 
employ over 10,000 people in well-diversified industries. 


OURAGE as well as foresight 
( was needed by industrialists 
who started in a private-enter- 
prise new town, which had little 
capital for development, no _pre- 
cedents to go upon, and little to offer 
but a bare site and glowing hopes. 
Yet after the first few years Letch- 
worth’s industrial development has, 
generally speaking, more than kept 
pace with residential development. 
The first factory land was leased in 
1903, when Ewart & Son Ltd, the 
geyser makers, took three acres. But 
their factory was not built until 1911. 
The pioneer industries were Heatley- 


by LAWRENCE HARWOOD 


Gresham, from Bassingbourn, and 
the Garden City Press, from the ad- 
joining town of Hitchin, both of 
whom started in 1905. They were 
followed by other small firms, and in 
1907 the printing works of J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd, W. H. Smith & 
Sons, and the Arden Press were 
established, the first two coming from 
London and the last from Leaming- 
ton. From that time until the first 
world war a variety of industries 
came. The larger of these are named 
in the list that follows this note. 
The “tenement factory” of three 
floors built by the estate company in 


The Spirella Factory and its gardens near centre of the town. Architect: C. H. Higneit 
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The “‘Hollerith” factory (British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd.). Architect: C. H. Hignett 


1912 proved of great value in attragt- 
ing small firms in process of establish- 
ing their businesses. 

After the fall of Antwerp in 1914 a 
diamond merchant from that city 
came to England and offered a 
quarter of a million pounds to make 
munitions for the war against Ger- 
many. This led to the building of the 
Kryn & Lahy steel foundry at Letch- 
worth, in which a large number of 
Belgian refugees were for a time em- 
ployed. ““K. and L.” is now the 
largest steel foundry in the south. 

Between the wars the building of 
new factories steadily went on, helped 


by the Company’s policy of providing 
small standard factories (of 4,000 to 
5,000 square feet). 

Since 1945, despite the difficulties 
of building and the restrictions im- 
posed by Government, twelve new 
factories with areas from 3,000 to 
30,000 square feet have been or are 
being built. 

Altogether Letchworth now has 
about 2} million square feet of factory 
space employing over 10,000 people, 
of whom a substantial number come 
in from surrounding villages. 

The following are some of the 
larger firms. 


The Factories of Letchworth 


1905 Garden City Press Ltd 


Printers and Bookbinders 


Heatley-Gresham Engineering Co. Ltd (Left) 


J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd 
Kosmos Photographics Ltd 
Mastic Roofing Co. Ltd 


1907 


Printers and Bookbinders 
Photographic Papers 
Asphalt Products 


Herz & Falk (now Lewis Falk Embroidery Works) 


Letchworth Printers Ltd 
1909 ~=Kryptok Ltd 


1910 


Printers and Publishers 
Bifocal lenses 


Country Gentlemen’s Association Ltd Estate, Farm, and Garden 


Requirements 


IgII 


1912 
Eg*3 


1914 
IgIg 
1920 
1921 
1922 


1926 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1934 
1935 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1939 


1940 
1942 


1943 


1944 
1946 


1947 
1949 
1950 


Ewart & Son Ltd 

W. C. Bowry & Co. 

Spirella Co. of Great Britain Ltd 
Foster Instrument Co. Ltd 
Marmet Ltd 

Lloyds Ltd 

D. Meredew Ltd 


K. & L. Steelfounders & Engineers Ltd 


Shirtliff Bros. Ltd 

Furmston & Lawlor 

Morse Chain Co. Ltd 

Hertfordshire Rubber Co. Ltd 

J. T. Stainton & Co. Ltd 

British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd 
T. H. Dixon & Co. Ltd 

Shelvoke & Drewry Ltd 

Sigma Instrument Co. 

Irving Airchute Co. 

Chater Lea Ltd 

Cecil Saunders Ltd 

Hands & Company 

Letchworth Casting Co. 

Ministry of Labour Training Centre 
Hume Atkins & Co. Ltd 
Multicolour (London) Ltd 

Nico Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
Standard Advertising Tape Co. 
Anglia Match Co. Ltd 

St Christopher Press Ltd 

Golden Block Ltd 

Letchworth Bacon Co. Ltd 

Camco (Machinery) Ltd 

Challand Ltd 

Hearle Whitley Ltd 

Cooper Stewart Engineering Co. Ltd 
Armco Ltd 
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Water Heaters 

Filing Equipment 
Foundation Garments 
Pyrometers 

Baby Carriages 

Lawn Mowers 
Furniture 


Baling Presses 

Pattern Making 

Chain Drives and Couplings 
Rubber Motor Accessories 
Timber Mills 

Accounting Machinery 
Sensitizing Machinery 
Freighters 

Calorimeters 

Parachutes 

Motor Cycles 

Motor Body Builders 
Trailers, etc. 

Non Ferrous Castings 


Electrical Fittings 
Colour Printing 
Locksmiths 


Printers 
Margarine Manufacturers 


Printers’ Machinery 
Precision Tools 
Mining Machinery 
General Engineering 
Copper Tubing 


Letchworth Plating & Polishing Co. Ltd 


Kingswood Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
Boake Roberts Ltd 
Letchworth Sheet Metals Ltd 


Matthew Donald Engineering Co. Ltd 


Clement Clarke Ltd 

Davis Precision Tools Ltd 

Samuel Jones & Co. Ltd 

Brierley Engineering Co. Ltd 
Letchworth Heat Treatment Ltd 
B.S.A. Tools Ltd 

Hive Printers Ltd 

Clarke Ellard Engineering Co. Ltd 
Green & Nickels 

H. Chalk & Co. Ltd 





Circular Lathe Brushes 
Chemicals 


Light Engineering 
Lens Manufacturers 


Adhesive Papers, etc. 
Measuring Instruments 
Metal Hardening Processes 


Electric Hoists 
Toolmakers 
Engineers 
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AN INDUSTRY MOVES 


The head of D. Meredew Limited, whose factory moved from 
London to Letchworth in 1914, describes the experience. 


HE VENTURE of bringing my 

| workers to Letchworth was a 

hazardous one, and seemed 
more so from the fact that a few years 
before a well-known furniture manu- 
facturing concern had moved from 
Curtain Road to Bedford and had 
come to grief; hence, I was told, my 
effort was sure to end in similar dis- 
aster. 

Then too, when it was planned 
early in 1914, it was not foreseen that 
the country would be at war by the 
time my factory was ready. In spite of 
all the difficulties however, we got go- 
ing. My method was to move the 
families lock, stock, and barrel, by 
means of a small motor van, from 
London, and on the first trek we 
moved 192 men, women, and chil- 
dren. That is now ancient history. 
Looking back we wonder how it all 
happened; but how thankful we all 
are! Fortunately we still have several 
of the old ’uns with us or on the 
pension list. Ask any one of them 
his opinion of the move: “Finest 
thing you ever did, guv’nor.” 

I believe that until they came to 
Letchworth not one family knew 
what it was to live in a house by them- 
selves, and after a few months here 
their manner of living changed 
radically from the old days. 


Better Team Spirit 


Speaking as an employer, I found 
that in London it was seldom possible 
to know much about employees be- 
cause they seldom became part of the 
firm. Not so in Letchworth. You con- 
stantly met outside the works and be- 
fore long nearly every employee 





by FRED HARD 


realized he was one of the firm’s 
team all working together in the 
building of something worth while, 
and where he felt any member of his 
family who wished could find a job. 

What a tremendous contrast too 
between some of the generation who 
came with us in 1914 to the succeed- 
ing one! The most striking example 
was a home which Dr Norman Mac- 
fadyen described once as the filthiest 
in Letchworth. If you go into the 
homes of the children of that house 
you will find them spotless and all 
that a home should be; and I think it 
is only fair to credit Letchworth with 
its share in such grand work. 

In the old London days there was 
little time for recreation, as the 
normal hours in our trade were fifty- 
eight to sixty per week. Is it any 
wonder that hours were spent by 
some of them in the pubs? 

Today many of the pioneers are 
keen amateur gardeners, and others 
have other interests, most of them 
recreative in the true sense of the 
word. 


Enterprise Justified 


If I were asked whether the pros- 
pects held out by the officials of First 
Garden City Ltd when they first 
approached me had been realized, I 
should have every ground for saying: 
“Thanks to you for persuading me 
such a move was practicable and for 
the great help you gave me to get 
going.” 

I am certain that it was a good thing 
to get away from London, although I 
was born there and lived there till I 
was thirty-six. Fortunately for us, my 
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generation was not brought up to 
look to “‘authority” to do everything 
for us; the result was that we knew 
when we moved if we did not put our 
best into it we should fail. But surely 
that was no disadvantage, as proved 
by the growth of the business in every 
way including the well-being of its 
employees. 

I feel that Letchworth has more 
than justified the ideas of its founders. 
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It is so easy to be critical even of the 
best endeavours, but a good deal 
which might be criticized is possibly 
the result of members of the com- 
munity being unwilling or unable to 
take their share of responsibility in 
the up-keep of Letchworth. If only 
the early settlers had built a good 
community centre when building was 
cheap, I think it would have been a 
good thing for all time. 


THE HOUSING SOCIETIES 


The present Housing Manager of two of the earliest Cottage 
Societies describes their work and problems. 


when cottage building was break- 

ing away from the drab influence 
of the “byelaw street’, Letchworth 
was fortunate to have architects who 
were leaders in the experiments then 
being made. The six or seven hundred 
cottages built there between 1907 and 
1916 stand today as examples of their 
work, most of which has been proved 
by time to be of sound construction 
and comfortable to live in. 

One of the principal objects of 
Letchworth was to improve housing 
conditions, particularly for the larg- 
est and most important class of any 
population, the artisans and labour- 
ers. These cottages, designed to ad- 
mit the maximum of sunlight and 
situated in pleasant roads with ample 
gardens, were a striking improve- 
ment on the long monotonous rows of 
slate-roofed houses usual in industrial 
towns at that time. 

In 1907 Letchworth Cottages and 
Buildings Ltd was formed as a sub- 
sidiary of First Garden City Ltd, with 
a share capital of £30,000. Between 
1907 and 1911 nearly two hundred 
cottages were built for about £150 to 
£200 each at inclusive rents of 4s. 3d. 


[ THE early days of the century 


by K. M. KAYE 
to 6s. gd. per week. In 1911 Howard 
Cottage Society was formed as a pub- 
lic utility society to take advantage 
of the loan terms offered to housing 
associations under the 1909 Act, and 
continued the work of the earlier 
company. Between 1911 and 1916 
over four hundred cottages were 
built, still at inclusive rents of be- 
tween 5s. 6d. and gs. 3d. Two other 
companies, Garden City Tenants 
Ltd, and Letchworth Housing Soc- 
iety Ltd, were working on similar 
lines, except that the former per- 
mitted tenants to buy their cottages 
if they wanted to do so. 


Influence of the Wars 


The stoppage of building from 1916 
onwards brought to an end this early 
pioneer stage. In 1919 Letchworth 
Urban District Council was formed 
and soon started building. The in- 
fluence of the Tudor-Walters report 
(largely the work of Raymond Un- 
win) on cottage building shows up 
clearly in the twenties. But building 
costs were high, and the cottage 
societies felt they must wait. Not until 
1935 did they build again in large 
numbers. 
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John Chear 


Early cottages (1911) for the Howard Cottage Society in Gernon Road, Letchworth. 
Architects: Bennett and Bidwell 


Then between 1935 and 1939 
several hundred two- and _three- 
bedroom non-parlour cottages were 
built, letting, without subsidy, at in- 
clusive rents of between 8s. 6d. and 
15s. A group of eight old people’s 
bungalows was also built in 1935, at 
rents of 7s. 6d. These proved so much 
in demand that, in spite of the post- 
war difficulties, sixteen more were 
built in 1947 and ten more in 1951, 
by Howard Cottage Society. In order 


to keep rents within the means of 


pensioners application was made to 
the UDC for subsidy; both the ex- 
chequer and rates subsidies were 
granted, in return for which the UDC 
has the nomination of tenants for the 
first five years. Apart from these 
bungalows none of the cottages built 
by the private companies has been 
subsidized. 


Reconditioning and Modernizing 
There is no doubt that the cottage 
companies have contributed a great 
deal to the sound development of the 
town. Up to 1945 their cottages com- 
prised about a quarter of the houses 
in the town, but post-war conditions 
have made building, except by the 
UDG, practically impossible. Since 
the war, however, Letchworth Cot- 
tages and Buildings Ltd has been 
able to start modernizing some of the 
earliest cottages. These were soundly 
built, but the fittings were of the 
simplest, and in cheaper ones there 
was no piped hot water and no separ- 
ate bathroom. Electricity replaced 
gas lighting in most of them prior to 
the war, and in the rest it was put in 
soon afterwards, except in a few 
cases where old people did not wish to 
have it. Now about twenty bathrooms 
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have been added, and in other cot- 
tages hot-water systems have been in- 
stalled, the bath remaining in the 
scullery. Under the Rent Restriction 
Acts 8 per cent of the capital cost has 
been added to the rent, and although 
in the case of major alterations this 
adds as much as Ios. a week the 
younger tenants are anxious for the 
modernization, and there is a waiting 
list of those wanting it. 

Both societies are also installing 
immersion heaters and slow-burning 
fires, and wash-basins in bathrooms. 
Again the demand exceeds the 
capital and labour available, and 
waiting lists have to be kept. The pat- 
tern of living in working-class families 
has altered considerably in the last 
twenty years or so, and these im- 
provements go far towards making 
life easier and more civilized. An- 
other extra in demand is a brick coal- 
bunker, for storing coal in quantity, 
as now must be done. 


Unsightly Outbuildings 

Some of the make-shift bunkers 
and sheds put up during the war are 
unsightly and disliked by the land- 
lords and by most tenants. Indeed 
unsightly sheds and lean-tos are con- 
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stant problems. In the past, particu- 
larly during the two war-time periods, 
control slackened; moreover sheds 
originally perfectly satisfactory be- 
come twenty years later real eye- 
sores ; but by that time the tenant may 
be elderly and sentimentally at- 
tached to the shed, and it is a difficult 
job to persuade him or her that the 
structure is past repair. On the whole, 
however, tenants co-operate readily 
in trying to improve and keep up the 
standard of the property. 


Continuity of Tenancies 


Many tenants have lived in the 
cottages from the time they were 
built; in the pre-1914 cottages there 
are still many who are proud to tell 
you that they were among the pion- 
eers of Letchworth. Some families 
have three generations all living as 
tenants of one company, and there is 
a strong desire among such families 
that their sons and daughters should 
remain tenants of the same landlord. 
Although there is nothing spectacular 
in their record, the work of the com- 
panies concerned with building cot- 
tages in Letchworth has added much 
to the stability and contentment of 
life in the garden city. 


The Lady MP’s Song 


(From the Garden City Pantomime of 1910: Lee and Purdom) 


In Hertfordshire I’m told there is a town, 
Which is situated on the river Pix. 

If you visit it on Sunday, or from Saturday to Monday, 
The excursion ticket costs you three and six. 

It’s inhabited by people of renown, 
And it’s growing at a most tremendous pace. 

In the general opinion it is under the dominion 
Of a bogey called the Spirit of the Place. 

When the people feel it by them, it is said to fortify them, 
But it often fails to answer to their call; 

And some there are who flout it, and declare the talk about it 
To be nothing more than Gossop after all. 

If you want an explanation of its true signification, 
It’s preposterous to come and bother me; 

For any little kid’ll give an answer to the riddle, 


With a “‘fiddle-diddle-diddle-didddle-dee.”’ 


—Charles Lee 
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HOME GARDENS AND THEIR VALUE 


A practical gardener describes the use of gardens and allotments in 


the town. 


Note by Dr N. Macfadyen 

HE GARDENS of Letchworth are 
Tite M. Coué and his friends: 

every year and in every way 
they get better and better. They are 
encouraged to do this by the setting 
of trees in the town. These trees are a 
living monument to our first forester 
—F. J. Gole—who took great trouble 
to get variety in each road and 
shrubbery. Early work and toil pays 
enormously in laying out a town 
which is going to endure. From my 
own garden I can today see around 
me full-blown lilac, laburnum, white 
and red may trees, and white and 
red chestnut trees, and they are de- 
lightful. Our tree year begins early 
in the spring with a mile of almond 
blossom along Icknield Way, and 
from then to the summer there is a 
succession of fresh bloom and foliage. 

To speak of the gardens in detail is 
of course impossible, but people are 
encouraged to show their own taste; 
and in spite of all the difficulties a 
really good standard is showing itself 
and some gardens can hardly be 
bettered. They are creations of art 
and beauty. 

And now I give way to Mr 
Brewer, who knows our gardens better 
than most and whose terse remarks 
ring true as those of a bona fide 
gardener. 

* * * 

THE GARDENS of our council houses 
vary from ten pole to two pole. The 
tenants’ choice of layout favours a 
third to grass, a third to flowers, and a 
vegetable section. There are rocker- 
ies, bird baths, an occasional fish 
pond or lily pond, and a number of 


by H. BREWER 


deck chairs; also spaces devoted to 
special hobbies and pleasures (refer- 
ence to these later). 

The usual layout of the larger 
gardens (generally a quarter of an 
acre in extent) is: a vegetable section 
providing adequately for the cook; 
a lawn; and then the herbaceous 
border and flower beds. Also quite a 
variety of flowering shrubs and 
decorative trees. 


Things That One Grows 


A striking feature in the gardens is 
the number of fruit trees: from about 
3,500 apple, pear, and plum trees 
it is well within the realm of pos- 
sibility that 3,500 bushels of fruit 
are gathered annually; also there 
are raspberries, loganberries, black 
and red currants, gooseberries, etc. 
People are after preserves, and who 
will dare to intrude ? 

Allotments in Letchworth number 
606 ten-pole plots. The Allotments 
and Cottage Garden Association has 
a membership of 500. 

A ten-pole garden or allotment 
may produce during the year as much 
as: 2 dozen spring cabbages, 10 lb. 
broad beans, 8 lb. French beans, 
20 lb. runner beans, 8 lb. carrots, 
10 lb. peas, 2 dozen lettuces, 10 Ib. 
brussel sprouts, 10 lb. cauliflowers, 
10 lb. parsnips, 10 lb. beetroot, and 
20 lb. onions. Total 156 Ib. 

Alternatively it may produce: 3 
cwt potatoes, 28 lb. tomatoes, 14 lb. 
carrots, 14 lb. parsnips, 10 lb. turnips, 
20 lb. beetroot, and 56 Ib. onions. 
Total 478 lb. 

A corner for herbs is often to be 
seen. 
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Mr H. Brewer’s own back garden 


The general interest and enthusi- 
asm in gardening pursuits can be 
gauged by the purchase of weekly 
and monthly periodicals and books 
on the cultivation of the garden, and 
the books borrowed from the public 
library on the same subject. 


Value of Garden Crops 


There are 6,000 houses in Letch- 
worth with gardens attached, and 
these show a great variety of tastes. 
As to what their produce is worth, 
facts are difficult to get. Records of 
annual crops are seldom kept. The 
man remarks that his wife gathers 
willy-nilly at all times, and he in turn 
is content to describe his crops as 
good, bad, fair, satisfactory (the old- 
time farmer’s attitude). 

Here is a record taken last year of a 
plot of a quarter-acre, including 
house and front garden. From the 
back garden of 40 by 15 yards the 
following was produced: 





40 lb. rhubarb 13s. 4d., 8 dozen 
lettuces £1 12s. od., 16 lb. goose- 
berries 10s. 8d., 15 lb. red currants 
15s. od., 16 lb. raspberries £1 os. od., 
24 lb. peas 12s. od. 2 cwt onions 
£3 14s. 8d., 14 lb. parsnips 4s. 8d., 
7 lb. turnips 2s. 8d., 2 cwt apples 
£5 12s. od., 8 lb. blackcurrants 10s. 
od., 5 lb. golden plums as. 6d., 20 lb. 
victoria plums 10s. od. Total 623 lb. 
£15 19s. 6d. 

From a ten-pole garden of which I 
have a detailed record, the produce 
was 397 lb., worth £6 12s. 8d. If you 
accept the supposition that the aver- 
age garden only produces a third of 
this last amount, the 6,000 gardens 
may be producing 794,000 lb. of 
food to the value of £13,200. 


Birds, Rabbits, Bees 

There are other devotees using 
their garden spaces, such as the cage 
bird fanciers. Their club members 
have sixty-two to thirty-five birds 
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each (canaries and _ budgerigars). 
Attention required, ten hours a week. 
Aviaries occupy space 9g by 8 feet, or 
6 by 8 feet. Forty other persons own 
from four to twenty birds. 

There are sixteen members of the 
homing pigeon club who each own 
eight pairs of birds. Space for lofts 
required, 15 by g feet. Attention 
demanded ten hours a week. They 
acquire knowledge of management, 
quality, and technique, to produce 
thoroughbreds to fly distances up to 
566 miles, and shorter distances at 
fifty-seven miles per hour. The finish 
ofa race is as close as a photo finish on 
a racecourse. There are twenty other 
lofts of pigeons mainly kept for the 
income from breeding for the market. 

The rabbit club membership stands 
at ninety including twenty-five juni- 
ors; 350 rabbits are on the club list. 
(This club is for quality shows). 
Generally the hutches require spaces 
5 feet by 8 feet, 5 feet by 10 feet. An 
estimate of other rabbit fanciers is 
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around 100. These contribute to the 
food pool and take advantage of the 
market for the pelts. 

The beekeepers number thirty- 
two, owning 117 hives. After retaining 
a quantity of honey for the bees, each 
hive contributes to the food pool 
30 lb. 

There are well over 1,000 poultry 
keepers. Average stock six birds. 
Space provided 4 feet by 6 feet. 
Scratching pen 5 feet by 8 feet. The 
egg yield for the food pool is 160 
per bird per year, besides a good 
supply of meat. 

The 160 greenhouses in Letch- 
worth normally stand on a space of 
8 feet by 6 feet. The cultivation may 
be a grape vine, carrying forty to 
fifty bunches, weighing 1} lb., and 
forty lettuce—or a cucumber plant 
producing 120 cucumbers, average 
weight } lb., and thirty tomato plants 
cropping 160 lb.—or chrysanthe- 
mums, carnations, pot plants. A 
source of income to be sure. 


The Building of Our City 


Let not our town be large, remembering 
That little Athens was the Muses’ home, 
That Oxford rules the heart of London still, * 
That Florence gave the Renaissance to Rome. 


Record it for the grandson of your son 

A city is not builded in a day: 

Our little town cannot complete her soul 
Till countless generations pass away. 


* * 


* * 


Songs shall be sung by us in that good day, 
Songs we have written, blood within the rhyme 
Beating, as when old England still was glad 
The purple, rich Elizabethan time. 


Vachel Lindsay (1879-1931) 


* When Vachel Lindsay read this poem at Howgills, Letchworth, Oxford was 


about half its present size.—Ed. 
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THE RURAL BELT 
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The principle of retaining a green belt around a town to isolate it 


Srom other towns, to give security to farming near the town market, 


and to provide amenities, is now generally approved. This article 


briefly describes how this has worked out at Letchworth. 


T 1s one of the fundamental prin- 
if ciples of the garden city company 
that a wide area of land surround- 
ing the town should be permanently 
reserved as a green belt. This limits 
the area of the town so that it cannot 
go straggling out in all directions in 
the way that modern suburbs grow. 
It secures for all time the proximity of 
the country to the town. It is also a 
safeguard against neighbouring towns 
and villages growing towards us. 

An effective instance of this can be 
seen by the ribbon development 
along the road from Stotfold to 
Letchworth, which has been stopped 
at our boundary. 

The area originally purchased 
comprised 3,826 acres. Raymond 
Unwin and Barry Parker planned the 
town covering a fairly central 1,300 
acres, leaving 2,526 acres for the rural 
belt. This was soon increased to 3,326 
acres by the purchase of additional 
land at Willian and Baldock, and 
recently the belt has been thickened 
out between Letchworth and Hitchin 
by the purchase of a further 157 acres. 


Agricultural Conditions Improved 


It would appear from early reports 
that the condition of agricultural 
Letchworth showed many signs of the 
hard times through which agri- 
culture was then passing. With the 
exception of some pasture along the 
River Ivel, Letchworth Park (now 
the golf course), and paddocks by the 
farm houses, the land was arable. The 
farm buildings were dilapidated and 





by 0. S. PRATT 
the farm cottages, mostly situated in 
the villages of Norton and Willian, 
were in a very sorry state. 

The improvement of agriculture 
soon became one of the important 
features in establishing the rural belt 
as an essential part of the scheme, and 
over the years considerable sums have 
been expended on renovating farm 
homesteads and cottages; all now 
have water supply, main drainage, 
electricity, and gas. 

As the population of the new town 
increased a ready market was opened 
up for dairy produce. This caused a 
change from arable to mixed and 
dairy farming, necessitating the pro- 
vision of new cow sheds and dairy 
equipment for the production of pure 
milk. 

On all these improvements the 
Company has expended no less than 


£52,614. 


Passion for Small Holdings 


In the early days “Back to the 
Land” enthusiasts were attracted to 
the estate and many attempts were 
made to establish small holdings. 
Unfortunately the soil, while excel- 
lent for the production of cereal crops 
and dairying, is not well suited to in- 
tensive cultivation in small areas for 
market garden produce, and as quick 
road transport developed the early 
settlers found it impossible to com- 
pete with the occupiers of the kinder 
soil in nearby Bedfordshire. It is per- 
haps sad to record that as the town 
rapidly developed many would-be 
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agriculturists soon found regular and 
more remunerative employment in its 
growing industries. 

While the dream of the smallholder 
may not have succeeded, the land 
remains as the rural belt for the 
benefit of the town, as designed by 
the founders. 


Fears for the Belt 


One would like to see the rural belt 
more firmly established in the official 
mind. Land-hungry developers with 
compulsory powers are roaming the 
countryside seeking land to develop, 
and it is suggested that the time has 
arrived when the rural belt should be 
safeguardedagainstall encroachment. 
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As the town grows and is able to 
afford to pay for the amenity, con- 
siderable areas could be developed 
for sport and recreation, and various 
areas have already been provisionally 
planned for this purpose. 

The present generation may not 
appreciate this open space surround- 
ing their town, but already Baldock 
on the east and Hitchin on the west 
have grown up to the belt, and it is not 
unreasonable to forecast that Stot- 
fold on the north and even a new town 
on the south will gradually develop 
up to the boundaries, leaving only 
this comparatively narrow belt of 
land protecting Letchworth from 
being absorbed by its neighbours. 


LETCHWORTH THEN AND NOW 


Miss Henderson’s parents were among the earliest settlers in 


Letchworth. She and her sister and brother grew up in the town, 
found their occupation there, and have lived there throughout. 


happy memories! Everyone 

knew everyone else and shared 
happiness, and if there was sorrow, 
they shared that too. When we came 
in January 1905, the only houses were 
in Old Letchworth, among them the 
cottages at Letchworth Corner. What 
is now the sub-post-office was two old 
cottages and these, after many ad- 
ventures on our part, were turned in- 
to one house for my family. The old 
cottages still standing down Letch- 
worth Lane were there, of course; 
also Letchworth Hall, the Lodge 
cottage, and Guys. Then, of course, 
there was lovely little Willian which 
has scarcely changed, and the pretty 
village of Norton. There were three 
new cottages in the Baldock Road, 
the first proud dwellings of Letch- 
worth Garden City. Mr William 


Fs LETCHWORTH! Oh, what 


by ETHEL A. HENDERSON 


Furmston and his family lived in one 
of them. There were also a few houses 
in Norton Way South (before any 
road had been made). One of these 
was occupied by Mr Ebenezer How- 
ard, “‘the Founder’. Then came the 
excitement of the first road being 
made, Norton Way South. Later, we 
had two exhibitions of houses and 
people came, not only from all parts 
of England to see i1em, but from all 
over the world. Letchworth made a 
great and very favourable impression 
in those days—it was the first garden 
city. 


Innovators and Idealists 


The ideals of Letchworth attracted 
many and various types of people, but 
I do think they were sincere and 
hoped for a better and happier way of 
living. Of course we were looked on as 
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Me 229-3 "pry * 


John Cnear 


Group of houses in Sollershott East. Architect: C. M. Crickmer 


cranks by the people in the neigh- 
bouring villages and towns, but that 
was only to be expected. I suppose we 
were cranks but I think we were very 
nice ones. What matter if one or two 
went rather to extremes, such as going 
around dressed only in a large bath 
towel and with bare feet! That par- 
ticular person was not a real garden 
citizen; he was here for a very short 
time. I don’t think Letchworth meant 
much to him—Ancient Greece was 
what he was still longing for and we 
certainly couldn’t give it to him. 
Bare legs and sandals for both men 
and women soon became quite com- 
monplace here, but were much re- 
marked upon by visitors. They are 
certainly ordinary enough now, due 
to the modern search for health via 
sunbathing. However, we led the way 
in many things. Vegetarianism was 
still young enough to cause great 
amusement. 

Howfriendly peoplewere! Amongst 


them were people of all religious de- 
nominations and they were always 
ready to argue, but in what we thought 
was-an interesting and good-tem- 
pered fashion. Voices would rise at 
times and people get heated but not 
quarrelsome. Of course we had no 
church. (The two old churches were 
outside the town area.) I remember 
that after a while Dr Macfadyen got 
together a number of people and 
after good consideration they evolved 
a form of worship that should be 
suitable for everyone. I think it was 
the most beautiful form of worship I 
have ever known, both in regard to 
the wording of the simple service and 
from the musical point of view. It was 
first held on Sunday evenings at 
Dr Macfadyen’s house, then at Mr 
Raymond Unwin’s house, and later 
in the Howard Hall. Many excel- 
lent ministers led these meetings, 
both local ones and others from far 
away. 
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Fun and Games 

We had no theatres, cinemas, con- 
cert or dance halls; wireless and tele- 
vision were things of the future. We 
had to make our own fun, and we 
did. Amongst the early residents were 
many talented people and soon we 
were having concerts and socials in 
each other’s homes. Life was far from 
dull. I think everyone must have at- 
tended everything going because any 
absentee from the small community 
was missed at once. An operatic 
society was soon formed, and then a 
dramatic society. The acting seen at 
this time has, in my opinion, never 
been equalled by anything I have seen 
here since—good though it may be. 
Then came the Letchworth Panto- 
mime years, only three, unfortunately. 
I think it must have been the 1914-18 
war that put a stop to them. None of 
the early residents will ever forget 
those pantomimes, bringing in in the 
most amusing way all the troubles 
and tria!s of pioneer days, which, so 
far, I have not mentioned. We had 
lectures on all subjects given by ex- 


The Grange Estate: Letchworth UDC Architects’ Panel (photographed!in October 1952) 
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cellent lecturers, some of whom were 
resident among us. Later on we had 
summer schools at the Cloisters 
which Miss Annie Lawrence had 
built and where young men were 
training for the “Simple Life’. 
Young though we were, our parents 
thought it good for us to go to all the 
lectures. I am sure they were right— 
we have certainly not grown up nar- 
row-minded, and how we enjoyed 
those lectures! We can’t have under- 
stood everything but we did our best 
and used to argue everything over 
with our parents afterwards. 


Mud and Culture 


One of my earliest memories is of 
the awful Letchworth mud. Norton 
Way when being made was solid clay. 
It got all over everything. We always 
seemed to need galoshes in those 
days—things that are not heard of 
now. It can’t have been always rain- 
ing, and I know we had the most mar- 
vellous summers; my sister managed 
to get sunstroke as early as Easter one 
year! However, galoshes were the 
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order of the day and when we went 
out at night to concerts, dances, or 
lectures, it was quite usual to lose at 
least one of our galoshes in the dark 
on the way home and to go searching 
for it next morning. 


Children in Paradise 


As for the children, we had a 
glorious time. No school—just run- 
ning wild and absolutely free to do as 
we liked till Mother decided some- 
thing must be done about it. As she 
had been trained as a teacher, she 
started teaching us and afterwards, 
when a few other children came to 
live near, she took them too. So you 
see, she had the first school in Letch- 
worth. Later on, a private school was 
built for her in what is now Gernon 
Walk; it was called The Leys High 
School and the building is now the 
Christian Science Church. 

After a while a horse bus service 
was started to Hitchin and back—I 
think it only went once a day but even 
that seemed wonderful. Going to 
London was quite an adventure for 
us. At last came the railway station. 
The price of a return ticket to King s 
Cross at that time was 2s. 6d. Happy 
days! Still, money values were en- 
tirely different from today. 





Losses and Gains of Growth 


I have been asked to compare early 
Letchworth with the present-day 
town. This is difficult as sometimes 
they seem to be two entirely different 
places ; however, I will try. In the first 
place, how really beautiful this place 
has grown! When the little rows of 
trees were first planted along the 
newly made roads they looked almost 
ridiculous; we certainly did not 
visualize the wonderful avenues that 
would one day result. I suppose the 
planters had that dream, though. The 
Broadway, for instance, when I first 
knew it was a huge field planted with 
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corn. I hate to think of the awful 
bleakness and cold in winter, but in 
summer we used to cycle along a little 
path in the middle of the golden corn- 
field. It was known then as Main 
Avenue. The three trees in the Town 
Square mark the centre of Letch- 
worth and they were our landmark 
for a long time. 

Today, Letchworth is a busy in- 
dustrial town. Of course we noticed 
the growth of the place; factories 
came one after the other and workers 
arrived, bringing their families as 
soon as houses were ready for them, 
yet this happy social life went on and 
always the thought was for the health 
and happiness of the children. Every 
speaker on the subject impressed us 
with the importance of better schools, 
better houses, and care. Many of the 
speakers were from slum areas and 
Letchworth was a revelation to them. 

The great difference between early 
and present day Letchworth started 
during the first world war. We were 
suddenly flooded out with Belgian 
refugees. Houses had to be built in a 
great hurry and I suppose our careful 
planning and ideals had to go by the 
board. Houses were rapidly built in 
what we then called “‘Belgium Town” 
or “Little Antwerp” over to the west 
of Letchworth and things began to 
look higgledy-piggledy to our eyes. 
Then regiments of soldiers were bil- 
leted here. Naturally, the town has 
never recovered its individuality. It 
has just grown and grown according 
to the needs not just of Letchworth 
and its citizens but of England. 


Cleanliness and Untidiness 


One of the great differences be- 
tween Letchworth and other towns 
still is its freshness and cleanliness. 
You notice it particularly when you 
return after a holiday in some ordin- 
ary sort of town. I said cleanliness, 
and that is true in comparison with 
many other towns, but unfortunately, 
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today, Letchworth is full of litter— 
something unknown in early days. 
Then we had a certain Mr Dickins 
with a fiery red face and white Kaiser- 
like moustache, who, of his own 
accord, constituted himself guardian 
of the place. Woe betide any citizen 
who dropped bits of paper, matches, 
or cigarette ends about! Mr Dickins 
literally pounced on him or her. Also, 
if any one dared to take a short cut 
that he thought might spoil the grass, 
or field, he was after them at once. It 
did not matter that he had no official 
position; he made himself felt. Mr 
Ebenezer Howard, also, was very 
strict. 

All early residents who went to 
town each day had to take a spare 
pair of boots and change them at the 
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station, leaving the muddy ones there 
ready for their return. 


“The Spirit of the Place” 


I have said comparatively little of 
the difficulties pioneers had to con- 
tend with, so I am finishing this with 
what I think expresses our trials and 
tribulations in the most delightful 
way. It is asong from the first Garden 
City Pantomime, sung and danced by 
Mr Percy Gossop, one of the first 
artists to live in Letchworth. Both the 
words and the music are by one of the 
most talented men it has been my 
happiness to meet—he lives here in 
Letchworth and is a well-known 
author—Mr Charles Lee. One still 
occasionally meets a ghostly incar- 
nation of “The Spirit of the Place’. 


The Song of the Spirit of the Place 


(From the Garden City Pantomime of 1910: Lee and Purdom) 


When the lamps are lit and the shadows flit and a balmy breeze from Norway 

Is dodging the screen you’ve erected between the fireplace and the doorway, 

And the rain and sleet and the hailstones beat through every chink in the casement, 
And the plaster falls from the mouldy walls, and the damp wells up in the basement, 
Perhaps you reflect that your architect was a bit too Arts-and-Crafty, 

And you wish that your lot had been cast in a cot that wasn’t quite so draughty. 

Ah, then is the hour when you need my power to brace and fortify you; 

For draughts and chills bring exquisite thrills when I am hovering by you. 


Perhaps you’ve been out on your midnight rout, and you find, when you light your 


candles, 


A scavenger’s load from the Wilbury Road between your socks and your sandals; 
Or again at lunch as you sit and munch your savoury cabbage fritter, 

Your tummy may turn and begin to yearn for a chop and a glass of bitter. 

Then you somehow feel that a high ideal is a thing much over-rated, 

And you hint to your wife that the Simple Life is a bit too complicated. 

Ah, then is the hour when you need my power to brace and fortify you, 

For mud and savoys are constant joys when I am hovering by you. 


When things look blue for all of you who’ve got your plots on leasehold, 

And you bite your lip as you think of the grip those pestering mortgagees hold; 
When rumours are rife of brewing strife, and you try to quiet the brewers 

By a novel device of raising the price of the gas, to pay for the sewers; 

And another man has a wonderful plan for silencing objectors 

By appointing a score, or possibly more, of resident directors; 

Ah, then is the hour when you need my power to brace and fortify you, 

So don’t talk rot, but act on the spot, for I am hovering by you. 


—Charles Lee 
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THE HOWARD FAMILY IN LETCHWORTH 


Mrs E. M. Berry, a daughter of Ebenezer Howard, the founder 
of Letchworth and Welwyn, recalls incidents in the life of the family 
before and after the First Garden City began. 


zines from many parts of the 

world, pamphlets etc. have been 
written around my father and his 
work for his two cities that I feel I can 
transgress and touch on matters that 
concern the family rather more inti- 
mately. 

Most Letchworth, and indeed 
many Welwyn, citizens know (Letch- 
worth has the Howard Memorial 
Hall to remind them) that my mother 
worked hard, too hard, for her hus- 
band’s cause and died on 7 November 
1904, and was buried in the lovely 
old church at the end of Letchworth 
Lane. But no stone marks the spot. 
When the family spoke about “‘What 
could and should be done”’ my father’s 
answer was“ Your mother is not 
there.” I truly believe he would be 
horrified if he could see that there is a 
tombstone on his own burial ground. 
Earl Grey wrote a beautiful obituary 
notice about my mother which ap- 
peared in the Letchworth Citizen. 

For a short time after the estate 
was purchased my mother was able, 
now and again, to visit the site, and 
Dr Day of Baldock would, on 
occasion, drive her around the 
countryside which she so loved. She 
stayed, sometimes with her husband 
and sometimes with one or two of her 
children, at the small cottage still 
standing at the corner of Letchworth 
Lane. 

I was the first ever to read Tomorrow : 
A Peaceful Path to Real Reform, my 
father’s book before publication, for 
stage by stage I read it aloud to him 


Ss MANY “‘lives”, books, maga- 





by EDITHA M. BERRY 


and his quite exquisite writing and 
neatness throughout amazed me. | 
wondered, with other members of the 
Howard family, if anything would 


Herts. Advertiser 


Sir Ebenezer Howard at the time of his 
Knighthood, 1927 


come of the scheme when and if the 
work was published. I know we all 
doubted it. The venture was cer- 
tainly more breathtaking than the 
mechanical inventions the family had 
heard so much about, and I person- 
ally thought the diagrams quite hair- 
raising. 
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It was in the year 1905 that the 
family moved to Letchworth. Our 
small cottage was in the centre of a 
group of three at the corner of Norton 
Way. The group made a charming 
and complete whole and the garden 
then had a simple “‘all in one” lay-out 
with just two paths, one for the larger 
cottage and one for the other two. 
The architects were Barry Parker and 
Raymond Unwin. All was not quite 
well, however, in the centre cottage, 
for the family was told by the head of 
the household that the third cottage, 
just as an experiment, was to be 
occupied by strangers to the “‘cause”’. 
They turned out to be real ‘“‘down and 
outs” whom my father brought from 
Hoxton with three children. They 
occupied the cottage for over two 
years before the garden city company 
walked in. The cottage itself was then 
“alive” and about to “walk out”. 
Pity! Yes indeed, one could pity the 
then occupants, for they had not a 
friend. 

Now, like so many Letchworth 
cottages and houses, whose elevations 
were designed with so much care and 
patience by the architects to the 
company, they are almost completely 
lost to view. In front of the grammar 
school, quite an impressive building, 
no fewer than forty poplars stand. 

Life in the early days of Letch- 
worth—my years, between 1905 and 
1907—was invigorating, original, in- 
telligent, and amusing. 

Mrs Gaunt figures largely in my 
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memories of those years. She gave 
wonderful tea parties, had a wonder- 
ful cook, and though her house was 
old and rather ugly it had an air 
about it and the garden was lovely; 
so also was the fruit. On many 
occasions, looking very smart—smart 
buggy, smart horse—she would wait 
outside her home for my two sisters 
and myself to drive up in our hired go- 
cart and weary pony to explore 
Hitchin. I cannot remember who got 
there first, but I do know that I 
always drove our “frantic beast’’; 
neither of my sisters liked the look of 
reins. And I also remember how much 
the social life owed to Mr and Mrs 
Raymond Unwin, whose large living 
room was used unsparingly for meet- 
ings; Mr and Mrs Thomas Adams, 
who entertained the early settlers at 
tennis parties; the Misses Fowles and 
Bullock, who started and worked 
hard for the orchestra and choir; and 
Miss Nicholson; and Dr Macfadyen 
and his newly-wedded wife brought 
added interest to Letchworth. 

Our time there was all too short. In 
1906 my eldest sister, Kathleen, was 
married in the little parish church 
where our mother had so recently 
been buried. And soon after this I 
was the first to be married in the Free 
Church. 

But I look back with pleasure on 
that happy time. Yes, life in Letch- 
worth’s early days was full—full to 
overflowing—and man and woman 
made it so. 








‘For the Planned as well as the Planners’’ 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING is published monthly 
at 1s. 6d., and may be ordered through any bookseller. 

Annual subscription 20s. post free. Cheque or Postal Order to 28 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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SOME EARLY SOCIAL LEADERS 


Readers to whom the early Letchworth personalities are only names 
will usefully be reminded by Mrs Barry Parker’s article that a good 
social life depends much on local initiative and generosity. 


N ITs early development Letch- 
] worth had one great advantage. 
Attracted by Ebenezer Howard’s 
ideas a considerable body of en- 
thusiasts chose to come and live in 
Letchworth, built their own homes, 
and were anxious to contribute both 
in service and financially to the needs 
of the growing community. Some 
came hoping that here was the 
opportunity “to build Jerusalem 
in England’s green and pleasant 
land”’. 

When I arrived in 1906 the Mrs 
Howard Memorial Hall was already 
opened—having been built with 
funds raised by the voluntary efforts 
of some of these enthusiastic pioneers. 
Here the social life of the town had its 
focal point. Innumerable societies 
held their meetings in the Howard 
Hall. 

For some years it was the only hall 
in which the parish council, the 
magistrates, the residents’ union, and 
various religious bodies could hold 
their meetings. An extension to the 
stage enabling the dramatic society to 
produce plays and an orchestra under 
Miss Fowles’ baton to give concerts, 
revealed how many talented amat- 
eurs had been attracted. A lending 
Library started in the Howard Hall 
by Mr Bates and his daughter Edith 
(later Mrs Dugald Macfadyen) was the 
nucleus of the Library and Book Club. 


Our Notable Women 


Life during the first ten years was a 
stimulating adventure. While First 
Garden City Ltd were busy preparing 
roads, sewers, and sites, the social 


by MABEL BARRY PARKER 


amenities had to be created by the 
settlers themselves. I found myself 
most kindly welcomed and soon ab- 
sorbed in a multitude of activities. It 
was a great privilege to make friend- 
ships and to work with so many out- 
standing personalities. Much has 
already been written of the early 
settlers, but I should like to pay 
tribute to some of the women I was 
in close touch with and to link with 
their names some aspect of the life of 
Letchworth to which they contri- 
buted. 

I think all would admit that the 
residents’ union was one of our most 
valuable institutions. Its inception 
and success were largely due to Miss 
Nicholson. All newcomers were called 
upon, invited to regular social gather- 
ings (in the Howard Hall), made 
welcome, and introduced to those of 
similar tastes and interests. These 
friendly gatherings of all classes with 
widely varying political and religious 
allegiances contributed much to the 
“Spirit of the Place’”’ which we early 
settlers look back upon with nostalgia. 
The residents’ union also concerned 
itself with the needs of the town and 
voiced these sometimes with urgency 
both to First Garden City Ltd and the 
Parish Council. 

Miss Hope Rea, a gifted writer on 
Italian and Dutch painting (who for 
a time edited our magazine) came in 
1907. Through her interest in educa- 
tion a group of progressive educat- 
ionists decided to start Arundale 
School—which later became St 
Christopher School, to which Mrs 
Ensor and Miss King gave so much. 
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Welfare and Education 

Few of today’s social services ex- 
isted before 1918 and naturally there 
were cases of hardship. This was soon 
realized and Mr and Mrs Edgar Wing 
and a group of willing friendly 
helpers—two of whom were Mrs 
Gertrude Macfadyen and Miss M. Webb 
—started the Guild of Help on the 
Bradford pattern. This did valuable 
service until 1950 when the work was 
carried on by the Letchworth Coun- 
cil of Social Service. 

A resident director of the First 
Garden City Ltd and his wife, Mr 
and Mrs Howard Pearsall, completely 
identified themselves with the well- 
being of the town. Mrs Pearsall was 
deeply interested in education, es- 
pecially in preparing girls for their 
duties as home makers. At her own 
expense an interesting experiment 
was tried. A cottage was rented, 
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equipped, and staffed to which senior 
girls from Norton Road School could 
go and learn care of the home and of 
young children. I was asked to lend a 
baby for them to practise upon! 

To Mr Pearsall’s generosity we 
owed the building (and endowment 
for ten years) of the boys’ club. 


Music, the Arts, and Health 


Without an anonymous guarantor 
we should not have had the Norton 
subscription concerts which were 
such a musical treat in winter months 
and which later we knew we owed to 
Miss Amy Reynolds. 

Miss Reckitt’s name will always be 
associated both with Howgills Friends 
Meeting House and the girls’ club 
(now the youth club). 

The many cultural activities spon- 
sored by Miss Lawrence at the 
Cloisters—summer schools, pageants, 


Howgills, Meeting House of the Society of Friends. Architects: Bennett and Bidwell 


John Chear 
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band concerts on Sunday afternoons 
in summer—were valuable contribu- 
tions to the social life. 

Mrs Craske’s work for the district 
nursing association, the hospital, and 
women’s lunch club, mark her out as 


our best traditions. 


Are the Ideals Still Alive? 


I am often asked if Letchworth is 
living up to its ideals. 

Ebenezer Howard and his col- 
leagues set out to create ‘‘a town de- 
signed for healthy living and industry, 
of a size that makes possible a full 
measure of social life but not larger; 
surrounded by a rural belt, the whole 
of the land being in public ownership 


Area of First Garden City Estate 
Area of Urban District 
Population (mid-year 1952) 


Number coming in daily to work 
Number of Dwellings: Houses 5,818 
Flats 227 


2,245 are Council houses and flats 
Number of Factories and Workshops 
Floor-space of Factories (estimated) 
Number of Shops: 191 
Open Space 
Mileage of Roads constructed 
Rateable Value (April 1953) 
Rate Levied (1953-4) 


Building : 
Site and Dev elopment 


Weekly Rent of such house: 18s. ; 
Ultimate Population planned 
Birth Rate (1952) per 1,000 
Infant Mortality, per 1,000 births 
Death Rate (corrected) per 1,000 


a pioneer to whom we owe some of 


Number working in Factories in ‘the town (estimated) 


Schools: 


Cost (1953) of typical 3- “bedroom Council House: 


Rates 10s. 4d.; 
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or held in trust for the community”. 

Surely this has been done even if 
the rural belt is a little thin. 

The pioneers brought a multitude 
of ideals. Some felt the ideal town 
could only be built on nationalized 
land, some wanted all the inhabitants 
to be teetotal, vegetarian, liberals, 
socialists, conservatives, Roman 
Catholics, Theosophists, artists or 
what you will—and how they worked 
for their own special causes! 

It is for the present generation to 
work for their ideals, and I think 
something akin to the “‘Spirit of the 
Place” that was with us in the first 
ten years is showing itself in the new 
area now being developed—the 
Grange Estate. 


Some Letchworth Fi gures 


As at 31 July 1953 unless otherwise dated 


4,710 acres 
4,897 acres 

i 21,040 
I 1,000—1 2,000 
4,000—5,000 


6,045 
150 


. 2,200,000 square feet 


alin: 96 acres; private, 180 acres 
. ve 44 miles 
£175,651 
a€s. ad. ing 


£1,410 

252 

£1,662 

Total 28s. 4d. 
ee ee 32,000 
13°6 
32°9 
g°8 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


An early resident, long active in the public life of the town, gives a 
frank personal view of its dream of success in its aims. 


ow FAR has Letchworth suc- 
H ceeded in the aims which 
Ebenezer Howard and the 

early pioneers set themselves ? 

As an object lesson in town plan- 
ning its success is obvious. The idea of 
town planning has been adopted 
nationally in this and other countries. 
In this respect Letchworth has set a 
world-wide pattern. 

Less success has attended Howard’s 
other primary object—to reverse the 
drift from rural to urban areas. 
Letchworth has itself become a mag- 
net drawing workers from the sur- 
rounding villages into its factories. 
We are at present over-industrialized, 
in the sense that more people are 
working in Letchworth than can at 
present be housed, and a large 
number have to make their homes 
elsewhere and travel daily to and 
from their jobs. On the other hand, 
those who can both work and live in 
Letchworth are in better houses and 
surroundings than in any other in- 
dustrial town. 


The Land Values Increments 


As regards Howard’s aim of se- 
curing the increase in land values for 
the benefit of the residents, and the 
eventual acquisition of the estate by 
the local authority, hopes are reced- 
ing. First Garden City’s gas and 
electricity undertakings, from which 
much revenue was derived, have been 
nationalized. Future building de- 
velopment will be controlled by 
county and national authorities un- 
der the Town Planning Act. Let us 
hope they will still leave us our agri- 


by SYDNEY W. PALMER 


cultural belt and not merge us with 
Hitchin and Stevenage! 

The sale of freeholds is a very sore 
point with old residents. It was 
confidently believed that the achieve- 
ment of the basic aims of Letchworth’s 
founders had been ensured by vesting 
the ownership of the land in a pub- 
lic-spirited company who would 
administer the estate, taking only a 
limited profit, until it could be trans- 
ferred to a public authority. It was 
with dismay, therefore, that citizens 
who had helped to create the garden 
city became aware that certain built- 
up areas had been sold as freeholds to 
a speculative concern which pro- 
ceeded to raise the ground rents, thus 
appropriating the increment of land 
value which had been created not by 
the new owner but by the pioneers 
who had risked their capital to make 
a flourishing town out of derelict land. 
So far as I know, legal opinion has not 
been obtained as to whether First 
Garden City Ltd was within its legal 
rights in what I regard as a betrayal 
of the implied trust and as to whether 
it could be restrained from further 
actions of the same kind. It is 
earnestly to be hoped, however, that 
there is enough loyalty left, loyalty 
to the foundation ideals, in the minds 
of the directors and shareholders of 
the company to induce them to re- 
frain from a policy of relinquishing 
freeholds and with them the power to 
control the development of Letch- 
worth as a garden city, and power 
also to safeguard the interests of 
the citizens with regard to land 
values, 
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Social Facilities Needed 

Although reasonably well pro- 
vided with public buildings and 
facilities, there are a few pressing 
needs not at present met. 

A maternity hospital is the most 
pressing need. Now that St Catherine's 
has ceased to take maternity cases, 
there are no local facilities. Mothers 
who cannot, or do not wish, to ar- 
range for confinements at home have 
to make the journey to Hitchin or 
elsewhere, perhaps in the middle of 
the night. A special building is neces- 
sary, for medical reasons. We may 
expect a county maternity hospital in 
Letchworth some day under the 
provisions of the National Health 
Service. But this will take a long time, 
and meanwhile many Letchworth 
babies will be born. Instead of wait- 
ing for it, money might be raised by 
public subscription, or by borrowing, 
to build and equip a maternity 
hospital to be managed by a com- 
mittee who would charge according 
to patients’ means. 

Homes for old people are also 
badly needed, where couples could 
be together, in quiet and privacy, 
and pay what they could afford for 
board and lodging, free of domestic 
burdens. 

At a town’s meeting on the form 
of the war memorial the majority 
were in favour of a town hall where a 
hall or large rooms could be hired for 
meetings, concerts, dramatic per- 
formances, or social enjoyment. Per- 
haps decentralized organization of 
social activities on a ward _ basis, 
where people would know one an- 
other, would be desirable, but a 
centre would open up many possi- 
bilities. 

The acid test of the success of the 
place is whether its inhabitants are 
glad they came and intend to stay. 
Speaking as one who once left, for 
personal reasons, but returned at the 
earliest opportunity, I can say not 
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only that I am heartily glad I came, 
but also that it is unthinkable that I 
could live anywhere else. 


Looking Back and Forward 


There is nothing that old people 
enjoy more than contrasting the 
present with the past, of course to the 
detriment of the present. But even 
allowing for the subjective tendency 
to gild the retrospect, it does seem to 
me that in the early days of Letch- 
worth there was a spirit and a climate 
of thought which was both stimulat- 
ing and delightful. The diminishing 
number of survivors from those days 
look back on them with mingled 
affection and regret. They realize, 
however, that the idyllic character of 
a small and intimate community 
could not be expected to continue 
into the larger growth. The influx of 
many who came after the first years, 
for business reasons, with no concern 
for the ideals which had brought the 
pioneers here, gradually changed the 
conventions and activities of the 
place, assimilating it in some degree 
to the pattern of ordinary industrial- 
cum-residential towns. 

Yet something of the original spirit 
survives. Letchworth is still a friendly 
place and a tolerant place. People of 
different creeds, religious, political, 
etc. fraternize more freely here than 
in most small towns. And despite 
increasing litter and occasional van- 
dalism, there is still a healthy pride 
in our beautiful and_ progressive 
town. 

The story of Letchworth is not 
ended: it does not belong to the past 
only. Letchworth is still growing and 
changing, and its traditions are still 
in the making. Parents do not lose 
interest in their children when babies 
become adolescent; and we who had 
the privilege of being in at its birth 
can watch with pardonable pride and 
satisfaction its approach to full 
growth. 
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SALUTE TO LETCHWORTH 


From Ministers, ex-Ministers, and distinguished persons in the 


Planning Movement. 


From Mr Ernest Marples, MP, 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government. 


On behalf of the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government I add my 
tribute and greetings on the occasion 
of Letchworth’s fiftieth anniversary. 

The Government today is honour- 
ing the memory of Ebenezer Howard 
in the sincerest way—it is developing 
and carrying further in the new towns 
some of the ideas which he first put 
into practice. 

We have all a great deal to learn 
about how these things should be 
done, and we are learning in the only 
possible way—by doing them. We 
have the best guarantee of success in 
the fact that the new towns are being 
built to meet an imperative need. 


From the Rt Hon. Herbert Morri- 
son, CH, MP, Lord President of the 
Council and Leader of the House of 
Commons 1945-51. 


Letchworth Garden City—always 
to be honourably associated with the 
name of Ebenezer Howard—was a 
great and important pioneering effort. 
It was not until I first went there that 
I really gripped the idea of a new 
town, attractively planned, with its 
open spaces, its green belt, its resi- 
dential and industrial areas. Letch- 
worth evolved its own social life and 
I had happy times there with many 
friends. It was there I met my wife; 
it was there she taught me country 
dancing. 

And now, years after, the State it- 
self has established new towns, sub- 
stantially on the Letchworth model. 


What is now needed is to relate the 
idea with the depopulation and re- 
organization of our excessively large 
cities. It is a big task. The ideal will 
take a long time to achieve. But 
Ebenezer Howard, and the pioneers 
of Letchworth, blazed the trail. And 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the First Garden City, I 
raise my hat to the courageous 
pioneers who showed Britain and the 
world what could be done. 


From the Rt Hon. Lord Silkin, 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
1945-50- 

It gives me the greatest possible 
pleasure to congratulate the Letch- 
worth Garden City on its Golden 
Jubilee. 

The year 1903 was a memorable 
one. Not only was the new garden 
city of Letchworth initiated but it was 
the forerunner of Welwyn Garden 
City and of the other thirteen new 
towns started under the New Towns 
Act 1946. The new towns regard 
Letchworth with that pride, respect 
and affection properly due to a par- 
ent, nevertheless keeping a tolerant 
eye on the difficulties which time has 
exposed. And these have been sur- 
prisingly few. I offer Letchworth my 
best wishes for the future. 


From the Rt Hon. Hugh Dalton, 
MP, Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, 1950-1. 


In the fifty years since the First 
Garden City was launched at Letch- 
worth, tremendous changes have 
taken place in housing and town and 
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country planning. There is today a 
far keener consciousness of the need 
for deliberate and sustained action in 
this wide field by public agencies of 
many kinds. In particular, the new 
towns will, I hope, be one of Britain’s 
outstanding contributions to. civil- 
ized modern living. But much would 
have been different, and poorer, 
had not Letchworth set the first ex- 
ample. 

I send my best wishes for the con- 
tinued progress of the First Garden 
City. 


From the Rt Hon. Aneurin Bevan, 
MP (Minister of Health 1940-5). 


Letchworth was one of the pioneer 
schemes which accepted the social 
importance of good living conditions. 
The early work of Sir Raymond 
Unwin and Barry Parker has had 
a considerable influence on housing 
standards in this country and much 
of what has followed has been based 
upon it. 

The policy which was begun by 
John Wheatley when he was Minister 
of Health, and which I carried on 
during my period of office, was to a 
large extent an acceptance of the 
contention that within reason there is 
no substitute for space, and that re- 
ductions in superficial area lead al- 
most inevitably to reductions in hous- 
ing standards. 

Therefore I am glad to contribute 
this message to remind those visiting 
the town for the first time that the 
building of Letchworth was a very 
considerable advance on what was 
being done almost everywhere in 
Britain at that time; and also to ex- 
press the view that those who are 
concerned about housing policies 
should continually bear in mind the 
importance of ensuring good stand- 
ards as a most important and valu- 
able long term investment. 
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From Mr George S. Lindgren, 
JP, MP, CC, Parliamentary Secretary 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
1950-51. 

Those of us associated with the 
Labour Government were very proud 
of the New Towns Act, 1946. Our 
pride grows as we see the new towns 
developing. But for the pioneer work 
of Letchworth and later of Welwyn 
which gave the practical demonstra- 
tion of the possibility of building new 
towns providing home and work in 
close proximity, both housing and 
factories spaciously built and well 
sited, the New Towns Act of 1946 
could never have found its way to the 
Statute Book. 

Congratulations, Letchworth, on 
your fiftieth anniversary and for 
showing one of the ways towards a 
healthier and happier life for the 
people of this country! 


From the Rt Hon. Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence 


My association with Letchworth 
may be said to have begun nearly 
sixty years ago. Professor Alfred 
Marshall directed my attention to 
Ebenezer Howard’s famous book 
when I was attending his course of 
lectures on economics at Cambridge 
in the middle nineties of last century. 
I formed the opinion that while the 
idea of garden cities put forward by 
Howard was not likely to take shape 
in practice, the garden suburb was the 
correct method of dealing with the 
housing problem; and I developed 
this view in an article on housing 
which I contributed to The Heart of 
the Empire—a symposium by Cam- 
bridge graduates. 

Of course I was quite wrong about 
the impracticability of Howard’s 
original conception and when the 
site for Letchworth was acquired | 
was one of the foundation members of 
the company. I have retained my 
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interest in First Garden City all my 
life. 

Letchworth has owed its great suc- 
cess largely to the wise judgement and 
common sense with which the en- 
thusiasm of its promoters was clothed, 
and now all over the country are 
springing up new towns designed on 
garden city lines. 

While wishing them all good luck 
none of us older ones is likely to forget 
our allegiance to their pioneer proto- 
type which so happily materialized 
out of Ebenezer Howard’s dream. 


From Mr B. Seebohm Rowntree, 
CH. 


It is probable that the unknown 
shorthand writer, Ebenezer Howard, 
who conceived the idea of a garden 
city, and who was instrumental in es- 
tablishing Letchworth fifty years ago, 
little thought how far reaching would 
be the influence of his work. 

I am glad that a special issue of 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING is be- 
ing published in which the lesson to 
be learnt from Letchworth will be set 
forth, and in which people will be 
reminded of the man who first con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a 
garden city, in which people could 
live and work amid beautiful sur- 
roundings. 


From Mr L. S. P. Scheffer, Presi- 
dent of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning. 


I am deeply impressed by the ex- 
ceptionally rapid growth of a quasi- 
idealistic proposal into palpable real- 
ity. The idea apparently appealed 
strongly to people of various opinions 
and has been seconded and carried by 
men with pushing power and great 
influence, a strong sense of social 
responsibility and a thorough know- 
ledge of business practice. 
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They knew they were pioneering 
toward a new way of living, in a new 
kind of settlement midway between 
a town and a village, a marriage be- 
tween town and country, out of 
which union “will spring a new hope, 
a new life, a new civilization’’, as 
Howard characterized it. 

It was not till the last war that the 
tremendous social importance of 
their pioneer work has been fully 
acknowledged by the Government of 
the country in which it has originated. 
The British New Towns Act is the 
crown on Howard’s work started in 
Letchworth fifty years ago. 

The members of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning follow with the greatest 
interest the progress of these new 
towns. We send on the occasion of 
this “Letchworth Golden Jubilee” 
our sincere congratulations to our 
British colleagues for their magnifi- 
cent contribution to better living 
conditions. We hope they will be able 
to continue and finish their new towns 
in the same spirit in which they were 
started. 


From Sir George L. Pepler, CB, 
PPTPI, Hon. President, International 
Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. 

My first visit to Letchworth was to 
see the £150 cottage exhibition, with 
which it almost began. The winning 
cottage was erected to the design of 
Percy Houfton and I believe that the 
exhibition was promoted by The 
Spectator. The winning design was 
charming, but not a few freaks were 
also erected. A pair of charming olde 
worlde cottages, designed by Baillie 
Scott, already had moss growing 
on their roofs! In those days one 
crossed under the railway, where 
Norton Way now passes, by a cattle 
creep, and gum boots were advisable. 
Beyond the railway lay Norton Com- 
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mon, by or beyond which stood a 
number of the exhibits. 

Ebenezer Howard was too retiring 
to be much in evidence, but once one 
had buttonholed him he would en- 
thusiastically pour out his ideas. 

One had talks with Barry Parker 
and Raymond Unwin, who planned 
the town, and with Thomas Adams 
(the first manager) and later Walter 
Gaunt, who were trying to transform 
ideals into ground rents. Gaunt then 
wore a beard and drove round in a 
dog cart. It is worth noting that, on 
the effective advent of the motor car, 
the first roundabout designed in this 
country was constructed at Letch- 
worth on “Broadway”. 

Early Letchworth was a monu- 
ment of benevolent private enter- 
prise and in my judgement can now 
be proud of its maturity. In the first 
days one got the impression that a 
considerable proportion of the in- 
habitants preferred sandals (I believe 
that Unwin once took part in a 
“sandal” campaign) to shoes and 
favoured the style of “Grosvenor 
Gallery Greenery Yallery” and were 
terribly earnest. On the face of it the 
arrival of the Spirella Corset Factory 
seemed slightly incongruous, but it 
was not a bad corrective. 

With reference to the plan, it has 
to be remembered that it was a pio- 
neer effort intended to carry out the 
ideals of an innovator. Superficially it 
bore little resemblance to the dia- 
grams in Tomorrow, published in 1898; 
but they had to be brought literally to 
earth and be fitted to the best pro- 
curable site, which unfortunately was 
bisected by a railway—just as was its 
successor Welwyn Garden City. Diffi- 
culties of land acquisition helped to 
pinch the green belt and what there 
is must be rigorously preserved. The 
town square may be rather too large, 
and the emphasis upon a series of 
street pictures—rather than upon a 
major composition—may be a point 
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of criticism. On the other hand the 
street pictures, which in many cases 
are achieved without terraces, are 
charming. A small, self-contained, 
and self-sufficient homely town was 
the admirable aim. It can be truly 
said that this aim is well on the road to 
full achievement. 


From Sir Edgar Bonham Carter 
KCMG, Director of First Garden City 
Ltd 1925-46 and Chairman 1929-46. 

The population of Letchworth has 
not yet attained the maximum of 
32,000, which has been fixed for it by 
Government authority. The chief 
reason for the shortage is to be attri- 
buted to the world wars, during 
which few houses were built, and also 
to some extent to the control of house 
building exercised by the Govern- 
ment since the last war. It is to be 
hoped that Letchworth will be com- 
pleted at an early date, and that the 
completed town area will, as Eben- 
ezer Howard proposed, be sufficiently 
large to provide the inhabitants with 
work and other urban advantages 
near their doors and at the same time 
not too large to enable them to be in 
touch in the agricultural belt with 
country life and the marvels of 
nature. 
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THE PERSONAL TEST 


Reminiscences and reactions of people now or formerly resident in 
Letchworth. In many cases extracts only are given from longer 


communications. 


Memories of Happy Community 

My first recollection is of driving up 
from Hitchin—by horse and trap— 
to what I thought was a very bleak bit 
ofcountry. Butmy husband—Thomas 
Adams—was already visualizing what 
Ebenezer Howard was striving to 
bring into being—a garden city. 

In an incredibly short space of time 
industries brought life to that bleak 
country. Houses were built for the 
workers, and larger houses for a 
number of enthusiasts. While this 
building was going on we had to con- 
tend with a winter of mud—especi- 
ally round the huts near the station, 
to which some of us used to go for 
orchestral practices. But we could 
not help being a very happy com- 
munity, as all who came to live at 
Letchworth had ideas in common: to 
keep life as simple as possible, to have 
safe roads for children, and for every- 
one to have gardens of their own. 

All this has been done, and one 
cannot help being proud that, from 
such a small beginning, such a suc- 
cessful town has been developed. 

CAROLINE B. ADAMS 


An Exciting Place to Grow up In 

I may claim, I think, to have been 
one of the earliest inhabitants, when 
as a small child my father (Thomas 
Adams) and mother moved from 
Hitchin to Punchardon Hall, Willian, 
in the green belt of the new town. 

At first I had to travel daily by a 
cross between a horse-omnibus and a 
carrier’s cart to and from school at 
Hitchin, but later I went to one of the 
first Letchworth schools, kept by Mr 
Stephenson and his sister. 


Letchworth in those days was an 
exciting place for a young child to 
grow up in. Cottage exhibitions, first 
sod-cuttings, foundation-stone lay- 
ings, and other events peculiar to new 
towns seemed always to be taking 
place. Visitors from many parts of the 
country and from abroad came to see 
the great experiment. I well remem- 
ber the first private motor-car to pass 
through Willian; it was driven by the 
late Lord Leverhulme—then Sir, or 
was it Mr, William Lever ? 

When I recollect the lovely Hert- 
fordshire countryside in which we 
lived, and which I find from a recent 
visit has not been spoiled, and when I 
see the delightful residential neigh- 
bourhoods of Letchworth, I wonder 
why I have continuously, since 1903, 
either had negative reactions, or 
latterly have had positively ad- 
verse reactions to the central shop- 
ping area. It can’t be merely the 
singular y unintelligent control over 
the architectural design of certain 
recent buildings which is so apparent 
to the visitor today. The reasons for 
the inferiority of the central shopping 
area of Letchworth as compared with 
older towns, or even with Welwyn 
Garden City, are elusive, but I have a 
feeling that the total absence of 
licensed premises has something to 
do with it! 

However, when one _ recollects 
what the Letchworth example has 
led to in the way of achievements 
elsewhere, one is proud to have been 
associated, however indirectly, with 
its inaugural days, and to have met, 
even as a small child, such men as 
Ebenezer Howard, Raymond Un- 
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win, Barry Parker, and my father, 

at a time when they were both creat- 

ing and living the garden city idea. 
JAMES W. R. ADAMS 


(President ILA; Past President TPI; County 
Planning Officer for Kent) 


A Prejudiced View 

What can I who have lived in 
Letchworth since its early days say in 
this its Jubilee year ? I have become so 
absorbed in the place, am so pre- 
judiced, that I cannot see its faults 
for the trees which are such a small 
part of its many pleasant attractions. 

Letchworth in its early days was 
virtually a classless society. In time 
the curse of suburbia did creep in. 
But when and how and why I do not 
know. It has never reached serious 
proportions. Our population is too 
varied for snobbishness to flourish. 

What of life in Letchworth in this 

Jubilee year? It is not so cosily inti- 
mate as in early days. The place has 
grown so big and there are somany 
distractions—radio, television, and 
the cinema. 

One thing is certain, Letchworth is 
a nice town to live in. Long before the 
age of the welfare state many social 
services originated here. The educa- 
tion we offer to our young citizens— 
primary, secondary modern, second- 
ary grammar and public school—is 
as good as any in the country, if not 
in the world. Social life is active. 
Facilities exist for all sports, indoor 
and outdoor. 

If anyone in Letchworth is lonely 
or bored it is his own fault. For our- 
selves we find a twenty-four-hour day 
all too short for the things we want to 
do. 

DONALD BRUNT 


(Resident from childhood. Photographer. Active in 
Naturalists’ Society 


Proved up to the Hilt 


There can be no doubt that the 
garden city principle has been proved 
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up to the hilt in Letchworth, and its 
success has influenced profoundly 
town planning in this and other 
countries. I pay tribute to the late 
Sir Ebenezer Howard for his vision. 
H. D. CLAPHAM 
(Resident since 1909) 


A Leading Architect’s View 

Some fifty years ago I became 
interested in the garden city move- 
ment and attended meetings of en- 
thusiasts in private houses in London 
from which grew the Garden City 
Association. Thos. Adams and Eben- 
ezer Howard influenced me in taking 
a plot of land on the new estate at 
Letchworth. I started building in 
1904 and living at Baldock Road in 
1905, and am one among the first 
dozen or so of the early pioneers. With 
an interval during the tirst world war 
I have lived in Letchworth ever since. 

The cottage exhibitions of 1905 and 
1907 caused widespread interest in 
small house building. At the first the 
aim was to build a cottage for £150, 
but later we thought £200 or £250 
a more comfortable sum. Private 
individuals, and societies such as the 
Letchworth Cottages and Buildings 
Ltd and the Howard Cottage Society 
provided most of the cottages. Halls 
and other public buildings were built, 
and gradually the town grew up. 

Today the Letchworth Urban 
District Council are providing the 
bulk of the new housing. Costs and 
rates go up. How different from those 
early days! I seem to remember read- 
ing in the local paper a discussion on 
the advantages of seeking urban 
powers, and also a prediction that 
low rates would be among the 
principal attractions of the town and 
that they should remain at about 
three shillings in the pound. I wonder 
what those optimists think now? 

COURTENAY M. CRICKMER, FRIBA 
(Resident since 1905) 
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How Will the New Towns Compare? 

Having enjoyed a very full life in 
the early days of Letchworth where 
everything seemed to begin, one can 
only wonder what life will be like in 
the new towns springing up all over 
England. Besides their little houses, 
flats, and schools, if the people are 
lucky I suppose they have a church, 
a cinema, and a hall of some sort? As 
sport and gardening are the two 
really living activities of England, 
perhaps that is enough. The residents 
may be provided with television and 
wireless and cars, so their entertain- 
ment is assured, but as to having the 
knowledge and _ satisfaction which 
comes from doing things, they surely 
will have very little chance. We 
children in Letchworth had the 
chance to learn how to dance, for 
example, if we so wished. Not the 
strange dances of other countries 
which become so popular, but just the 
beautiful old folk dances of England. 
Our teams of morris men and women 
country dancers gave Cecil Sharp 
great pleasure. All the arts were 
accessible and one had a great choice, 
and surely the arts of discussion also 
flourished, as with the Greeks. There 
is nothing to discuss now, one only 
has to listen to what the wireless says. 

For such a small place the First 
Garden City has given so much to the 
drama, music, craftwork, folk danc- 
ing, and many other activities. How 
much will the new towns be able to 
contribute, I wonder ? 

(MRS) WINIFRED EDWARDS 


The Heroic Adventure 

Whether or not there are ever any 
ordinary people, it is beyond dispute 
that our first two or three thousanu 
were extraordinary people. The fer- 
vour of our beliefs, the variety of our 
views were so vivid. Everyone was 
chairman or secretary of a society. To 
obtain a quorum at business meetings 
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harassed secretaries had to bargain 
with other secretaries, promising to 
attend each other’s conclaves. In- 
deed a meeting might start as philate- 
lists and become Fabians at half time, 
such was the shortage of rank and file. 

We were in a new adventure. 
Enthusiasm and novelty, in archi- 
tecture, in town planning, in personal 
planning, in the cloud-capped towers 
of our Utopia, carried us through. To 
most of us who had been town 
dwellers the beauty of the country- 
side, the fresh cleanness of the air, 
were never-ceasing wonders. I re- 
member creeping barefoot into Nor- 
ton Common awestruck one spring 
evening, when for the first time I 
heard the nightingale, my rapture 
equalling that of the little brown 
bird. 

Ah youth, youth! We knew that 
we were part of a great social experi- 
ment: we lived in a state of ecstatic 
enjoyment. We laughed down the 
sneers of the practical, we communed 
together joyously upon our hill top. 
It is nearly a lifetime ago. Mists have 
come down. It may be that the early 
days of Letchworth were not so 
heroic as they seem to have been. Our 
fellow pioneers may not have been so 
erudite, so eloquent, so funny as we 
thought them. It may even be that we 
ourselves. . . 

I don’t recollect that we were very 
interested in making money. But in 
everything else, and particularly in 
nursing this unique infant town to be- 
come a prophetic signpost toward a 
freer and less materialistic civiliza- 
tion we were fanatics—cranks, “‘the 
little things that make revolutions’’. 

BERNARD J. ELLIS 
(Resident since 1907) 


Trials of an Industrialist 
Spending a life with a band of will- 
ing helpers in an endeavour to pro- 
duce something better and cheaper 
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than others, you get labelled by that 
awful fulsome expression “‘industrial- 
ist”’. 

As a misguided mortal of that 
description I am allowed by the 
editor to let myself go in print. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of the 
First Garden City, and having been 
here nearly as long, one sits back and 
takes stock of things. 

We came here in those early years 
of the present century because one 
Ebenezer Howard persuaded a rela- 
tion of mine that this new town was to 
be a Utopia of clean, pure air, flowers 
and perpetual sunshine. 

You must remember that in those 
days gas or electric fires were hardly 
known, coal was cheap, and London 
and other cities had their polluted 
atmospheres; and so autumn and 
winter, which make up seven-eighths 
of our year, spelt fogs of various hues 
from pale grey to a nice rich amber— 
a homely smell if you were young—a 
cough as you grew older. 

It was attractive. . . 

I was planted here “‘to eat it”’ as the 
modern expression has it. 

It was difficult starting from zero, 
as it were. 

There were no young people who 
wanted to come to work from the sur- 
rounding villages: for the girls had 
the traditional career of domestic 
service in a comfortable home and the 
lure of London; the boys naturally 
looked to the fields and quiet country- 
side for their future and security. 

At one stage I bought twenty 
bicycles as “inducement” for them 
to come to work, and indeed also 
from compassion, for quite a few 
came afoot and if they got up late, 
ran all the way—they were tougher 
in those days. 

Then came a time when motor 
buses were plying between Hitchin 
and Biggleswade, and I arranged a 
six months period during which I 
guaranteed the bus company against 
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loss if they would run a service to 
Letchworth. 

I remember their manager saw me 
a few weeks later and told me not to 
worry—it paid! 

The grass in the neighbour’s field 
is always greener than in your own; 
and so, being fixed here at Letch- 
worth, you do observe with jaundiced 
eyes how easy it is for factories in the 
industrial North to get workers and 
helpers as against us here, sitting in an 
industrial oasis upon an agricultural 
countryside. 

But it also has its compensations, 

I cannot but feel that our folk here, 
by and large, are healthier and hap- 
pier, perhaps even quicker in the up- 
take, than those living in the drab 
surroundings which are our un- 
pleasant heritage from the days of 
Victorian prosperity. 

On that point the paddling pool in 
Howard Park tells its own story on 
a sunny day. 

And now one wonders how quickly 
new roads and districts spring up and 
hopes that bright homes and gardens 
will soon replace those war-time 
sores of prefabs and the like. 

Because it grows on you, and you 
naturally take a personal pride in see- 
ing your town preserve its beauty and 
charm. 

Letchworth is planned for a popu- 
lation of 32,000. 

Can’t you’picture a hurried gather- 
ing of anxious councillors in the 
council chamber when the baby 
arrives which makes it 32,000 and 
one! 

LEWIS FALK 
(Managing Director, Lewis Falk Ltd.) 


Joyous Memories 
Letchworth was already ten years 
old when we came to it from the bleak 
industrial North, myself a shy young 
bride from a very conventional and 
reactionary home and my not-so-shy 
bridegroom. And we never ceased to 
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be grateful to the good fairy who 
guided us there when we began our 
married life, for assuredly in one 
stride she landed us in Utopia. 

By the time Letchworth is celebrat- 
ing her centenary I hope many more 
garden cities will have arisen in this 
green and pleasant land. But there 
will never be one that will recapture 
the joyous spirit and atmosphere that 
prevailed in those early days in 
Letchworth. Nor do I think that ever 
again will there be collected in one 
small town such a brilliant circle of 
artists, medieval craftsmen, writers 
and musicians—innate bohemians 
all—who had time and leisure to 
meet, to talk, to create beautiful 
things, to make music for the sheer 
joy and love of it. 

We even had time to live the 
“Simple Life”. There was no domes- 
tic electricity, so our houses were not 
cluttered with “labour saving” con- 
traptions! 

So it is with very happy memories 
of the years I lived in Letchworth that 
I send greetings to the First Garden 
City on her Golden Jubilee. 

TRUDA FITZWATER-WRAY 


( The *‘Klossie”’ of the well-known travel writings 
of her late husband KUKLOs). 


An Electrical Discharge 

I came in 1907 on the invitation 
of Mr Gaunt, having been with the 
Trafford Park Estate, to take charge 
of the electricity undertaking. I was 
very surprised to find the plant I was 
to take charge of was ten years out of 
date. I got a further surprise when I 
was informed that electricity was to 
be supplied to factories only and not 
on any account to shops, offices or 
private houses. In 1908 the first 
cinema was built and a cable was laid 
up Station Road and along East- 
cheap to give it a supply. Naturally, 
the shopkeepers on Station Road ex- 
pected to have electric light, but the 
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company refused on the ground that 
if Station Road shops had the supply 
Leys Avenue would want it. You can 
imagine my impressions after coming 
from an up-to-date commercial un- 
dertaking like Trafford Park. Even- 
tually public opinion overruled the 
company’s old-fashioned ideas and 
electric light became available in 
most of the roads. 

In 1910 and again in Ig12 exten- 
sions to the plant were made and the 
value of a cheap supply as an induce- 
ment to factories was beginning to be 
recognized. In 1922 the electricity 
was extended to Baldock and in 
1924-5 to Biggleswade. The plant 
grew from 130 kw in 1907 to 2,800 kw 
in 1948. The undertaking is now one 
of the most important in the eastern 
area of the British Electricity Auth- 
ority. 

As a self-contained town Letch- 
worth has been a success but I doubt 
if under present conditions a success 
could be made of a new town of 
similar area; a new town would not 
have the trading profits from gas, 
water, and electricity. I remember 
in the early days meeting a lady resi- 
dent who had been refused electric 
light in her house saying that Letch- 
worth would be a success in spite of 
the directors. 

CHARLES GOULD 
(Engineer of the Letchworth electricity undertak- 
ing, 1907-48) 


Schoolmaster Looks Back 


Letchworth’s first school began in 
one of the sheds erected for the use of 
the ‘“‘unemployed” who had helped 
with the preliminary manual work 
necessary for the new town. 

The late C. A. Pease, BA, was the 
first headmaster of the school, which 
opened in November 1905 with fifty- 
two children and one assistant mis- 
tress. 

Today there are eight county 
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council schools with considerably 
more than two thousand pupils and 
about a hundred teachers. There are 
three private schools, an adult settle- 
ment, and the North Herts Technical 
College which has already about one 
thousand students attending day and 
evening classes and will be extended 
for five times this number. 

In its pioneer days the town was 
fortunate to have amongst its resi- 
dents many who were actively inter- 
ested in the welfare of the children. 
The practical advice and work of the 
first headmaster and of Sir John 
Gorst, Dr Ralph Crowley, Mr and 
Mrs H. D. Pearsall, Miss H. Seebohm, 
Professor Miall, Professor Findlay, 
John Russell, Frank Brown, and A. 
W. Brunt—(to mention only a few 
of our educational founders) helped 
to give education a sure foundation in 
the new town. 

The alert, energetic young people 
visitors see about the place surely 
justify Howard’s ambition to build a 
Garden City. 

JAS. H. HAYSMAN 


(For many years headmaster of Norton Road 
School ) 


Mammon Triumphant 


Since 1903 we have seen world- 
wide changes, from cigarettes at five 
for a penny to Comet jet planes at 
x miles per minute, to quote two 
extremes. In like manner those fifty 
years have shown so many phases in 
the upgrowing of this first of the new 
cities as tend to make one think we 
have been transported to a different 
country. We are so completely com- 
mercialized and bureaucratically con- 
trolled that to look back on our 
pioneer days is pathetic. 

We were a definite community 
then. Everybody knew everybody 
else and we all joined something so as 
to be in the swim. We all kept open 
house and no one ever thought it was 
late enough to go home. A dozen folk 
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congregating in one abode; all an- 
xious to do something and all— 
fortunately—willing to help do the 
washing-up afterwards. 

Scarcely any of the originals are 
left, and those very few realize, sadly, 
that living in those days has come 
down to existing in these. Letch- 
worth is now a very ordinary town- 
ship, housing a bunch of humdrum 
people, all of them intent on their 
own affairs, the chief of which is to 
make all they can and spend more 
than they should. 

There is no doubt that the people 
live in healthy and pleasing surround- 
ings but there’s no feeling of civic 
pride or effort among them. Apart 
from wages their chief occupations 
are gardening and producing swarms 
of unruly hooligans. Workers, no 
doubt, and some of them highly 
skilled; but—in toto—a conglomera- 
tion who have never heard of Sir 
Ebenezer and wouldn’t be interested 
if they did. The whole atmosphere 
is different and ideals are now esti- 
mated at so much per cent on to the 
local rates. We no longer combine to 
build a Howard Hall or a church; 
such endeavours may be very worthy 
from one point of view but they don’t 
pay dividends. 

It is a long while since the idea 
was mooted, but I believe the resi- 
dents were supposed to benefit in due 
course from the ground rent contri- 
butions as these increased with the 
anticipated growth of the place. So 
far as can be judged the company 
is not inclined to consider any pro- 
ject that does not indicate an early 
profit. But the directors seem content 
to take all credit for any efforts that 
are devoted to the betterment of the 
estate without actually contributing 
themselves. 

This trend has been carried to an 
extreme in relation to my own, and 
other architects’, work. Wholesale use 
of photographs of our buildings is 
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made in advertising media, but the 
author’s name must never be men- 
tioned. The individual who merely 
pressed a knob and took the photo- 
graph gets full credit, but not the 
poor soul who spent days and months 
and sweated blood over his hope of 
producing something to make an at- 
tractive and worthy contribution 
to the development of the city. My 
own efforts on such lines, from the 
Spirella factory downwards—judging 
by the company’s publications— 
might have been designed and erected 
by their own staff. 

I am reminded of the time I got my 
commission in 1915 and was inter- 
viewed by my Chatham-trained R.E. 
colonel. When I had told him I was 
an architect in civvy life, he replied: 
“What the hell is an architect? I 
never heard of ’em!”’ 

In conclusion, none of us who were 
ambitious enough to build our own 
houses ever dreamed we were forging 
a weight for our backs. The rates on 
my house have increased by £30 in 
the last ten years and now amount to 
25s. per week. It’s a plague big 
enough to swamp any of the new 
towns in time; scores of people will 
not be well enough off to live in them. 

CECIL H. HIGNETT, FRIBA 
(Architect resident since 1906) 


The “‘City of Dreams” 

Letchworth—this “City of Dreams” 
brought down into daily life—drew 
together a community fired with 
desire that the “dreams” should be 
faithfully embodied; and unity of 
purpose was undoubtedly strength- 
ened by the fact that in most cases 
home and work had one centre. Their 
enthusiasm was reflected in the very 
active life—the endless hot debates, 
the many lectures, the welcoming of 
newcomers by the residents’ union, 
the intimate, kindly, and welcoming 
newspaper The Citizen, the Mayday 
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processions and the dancing children; 
and then the delightful pantomimes. 
It was a city full of its own vital 
interests. 

Later as the population grew, 
people were less pioneer, less young, 
life was more that of a normal town, 
but gardens were in full flower. 
Letchworth was fulfilling its purpose. 
It has shown a new way in which in- 
dustry can live healthily. Ebenezer’s 
vision has been brought to earth. 
Others will develop it and build 
thereon. Godspeed to them! 

DOROTHEA HUNTER 


(Widow of Edmund Hunter, whose St Edmunds- 
bury Weaving Works was one of the early 
industries of Letchworth) 


The Experimental Spirit 

The attempt in 1903 to build an 
entirely new town, without state aid, 
was a stupendous undertaking. Not a 
few prophesied failure. Fortunately, 
they turned out to be false prophets. 
Ebenezer Howard’s appeal was res- 
ponded to by people of widely differ- 
ent ways of life, of circumstance, and 
outlook: high church and low church, 
dissenters and others of no church, 
tories, socialists, middle and working 
class people: all pulled up their roots 
and threw in their lot with the new 
venture, some for one reason and 
some for another, and before long 
found themselves welded together as 
acommunity. 

Coming from the highly respect- 
able and orthodox town of Tunbridge 
Wells I found the freedom from con- 
vention most refreshing. There were 
naturally a few eccentrics but the bulk 
of the inhabitants were normal and 
neighbourly people. 

The community of those days was 
ready for experiments of all kinds; it 
enjoyed trying out new ideas and did 
not worry about preeedents. One 
such experiment, then known as 
Homesgarth, consisted of a number 
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of flats of different sizes built round a 
quadrangle with a common dining 
and recreation room. 

In all these activities Howard took 
an active interest. He approached 
every subject with an open mind, 
ever ready to make suggestions and 
to lend an attentive ear to what 
others had to say. It is vouchsafed to 
few to see the realization of the aims 
and effort to the extent which he did. 
In my mind’s eye I can see him now 
walking slowly along with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, his hands folded 
behind his back, deep in thought. 

H. CLAPHAM LANDER, FRIBA 


(Architect of many buildings in Letchworth, 
including Homesgarth—now Sollershott Hall) 


A Business Woman’s Experience 

My first interest in the Garden 
City was through hearing a talk on 
Ebenezer Howard’s idea at a draw- 
ing room meeting in London in 1903. 
In 1904 my friend Miss Marguerite 
Borissow and I cycled down from 
London to view the estate. The 
Borissow family took up residence on 
Eastholm as soon as a house could be 
built for them. Their large garden 
was always a great joy. Miss Borissow 
spent much time teaching languages 
at the adult educational settlement. 
In 1908 I rented a small shop for the 
sale of leadless glaze crockery. Three 
years later I moved into larger 
premises. I retired in 1935. Now at the 
age of eighty-three I still enjoy work- 
ing in my garden, and I get good 
produce from it. I have always been 
keenly interested in the People’s 
House, the successor to the Skittles Inn 
of which William Furmston—affec- 
tionately known as “‘Old Bill’’—was 
“Mine Host”. There was much 
friendship and fun in the early days 
when the community was like one big 
family. Now that the population has 
increased so much it is kept together 
in friendly groups by various clubs 
and institutions in great number and 
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variety. No one need be dull or lonely, 
I hope to end my life in my beloved 
Garden City, where I still have so 
many old friends. 

ISABELLE LINNELL 


Another Industrialist’s View 

I am relatively a newcomer, and 
therefore cannot speak with personal 
knowledge of the early development 
of the town. As an industrialist I have 
been very impressed with the out- 
look of First Garden City Ltd under 
whose direction the town has de- 
veloped. There are now several 
thriving organizations in  Letch- 
worth who were able to make a start 
as very small firms because of the 
facilities offered. ‘These included the 
provision of a building on a rental 
basis with an option to purchase. In 
this way it was possible with very 
limited capital to make a start. 

The town has also a very wide 
variety of industries, and although 
engineering is dominant, there are 
many other kinds of activity whose 
prosperity is not dependent upon the 
same economic factors. ‘This tends to 
more stable employment, and in 
addition brings together people of 
varied interests. 

The size of the town in my opinion 
is ideal. It is large enough to provide 
the conveniences which one expects 
with an industrial area of reasonable 
size, but it is small enough for persons 
of common interest in the town to 
group together without forming too 
large a circle. 

J. LOXHAM 
(Director of Sigma Instrument Co. Ltd) 


A Fuller, Healthier Life 


One ofien hears the question asked: 
‘“‘Has Ebenezer Howard’s ideal been 
realized ?”’ I would not like to say, but 
I do know this—that thousands are 
now living and enjoying a much ful- 
ler, grander, and healthier life be- 
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cause of his dream of a garden city 
where folks could live and work in 
healthy surroundings, breathe pure 
air, and see their children grow up 
into good healthy citizens. 

GEO. C. R. MARSHALL 


An Ex-Londoner’s View 


A Londoner born, who has lived 
and worked in Letchworth for forty 
years, I have found little to criticize 
(except the difference in the rates be- 
tween 1913 and 1953) and much to 
praise. 

I think that the diminution of con- 
trol by the body responsible for its 
infancy and childhood, First Garden 
City Ltd, with their personal and 
often disinterested guidance, has 
been a definite loss. 

As a garden city it justifies its 
original name, and I personally 
would never wish to live in the con- 
ventional industrial town. 

H. MORRISS 


“Fairies at the Bottom of the Garden”’ 


I was born in a North Midland 
town and served my apprenticeship 
in a mining town in lower Derby- 
shire, the sludge country described by 
Hilaire Belloc. Life was hard in those 
parts. When I had completed my 
apprenticeship I went to work in an 
old market town in Sussex, which to 
my simple thinking was heaven— 
from which you will gather my im- 
pressions of the district of my boy- 
hood days. 

I wanted now both the busy life of 
industry and the healthy life of the 
country, and when I heard of Letch- 
worth and read Ebenezer Howard’s 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow this seemed 
to me to offer all I needed, so in 1911, 
now married, with two children, I 
came to Letchworth, and so found 
happiness, and have never regretted 
the change. 
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Life in Letchworth up to the out- 
break of the first war was both 
physically and mentally healthy. 
There were fairies at the bottom of 
our garden, and it always seemed to 
me, and memories echo it, as though 
the place rang with the laughter and 
cries of the children. 

At first I worked in Letchworth, 
and later in London, and was always 
very busy, and to return to Letch- 
worth in the evening of the day always 
gave delight and joy. The country 
side of Letchworth was enjoyed so 
much that we have gone to the sea- 
side for our summer holidays and 
returned to Letchworth within two 
days to complete the holiday there. 

There was a general feeling of 
helpfulness and friendliness and the 
man who made the best coffee was 
king. 

Discussion of all topics was rife, 
animated, and not always instructive. 

Such was Letchworth until the 
wars, and although the physical lay- 
out of the town has proceeded roughly 
according to plan, the outlook of the 
governors does not seem to me to 
carry that fullness and generosity of 
thinking that originally existed. 

For instance I understand that the 
name “Garden City” is frowned 
upon: if that is so it is a pity. 

The term “Garden City” is a 
poesy and lifts the minds of the men 
from the sordid level of buying and 
selling. A man takes joy in what he 
makes, but the real and further joy 
is to be found in its use, and to make 
something for use in a Garden City 
surely connotes something different 
and more lofty than a mere market ? 

Dear Editor, you asked me for a 
note about Letchworth Garden City. 
The foregoing is my effort. I wish I 
were a Keats or some poet, so that I 
could do justice to the subject. 


W. FRANCIS MOSS 


(Apprenticed as compositor; many years manager of 
printing works; long resident in Letchworth) 
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It Never Will Happen Again 


I do not think that such a com- 
munity as that which assembled in 
the early days of Letchworth will ever 
assemble again. There was such 
vitality, such hope, such fun, and it 
was of course, so extraordinary. I 
imagine it was something like a new 
colonial life must be, but the differ- 
ence was that there was every shade 
of social and intellectual life assembled 
and seemingly all with the pioneering 
desire, not merely to build a new 
town, but to give the world a new 
outlook on life in general. Naturally, 
the neighbourhood, and to some ex- 
tent the country, was disturbed by 
this place and people; some tried 
jokes about it, others I think were 
frightened. However, time brought 
with it its humdrum life and it 
quietened down to business and is 
now I think, successful and ordinary 
in a communal sense. But it must 
surely stand as a great pioneering 
work brought about by the seeds 
sown by Howard, who dreamed that 
slums could be replaced by well 
planned towns where people would 
live wholesomely and happily. 


FREDERICK PALMER 
(Builder and Contractor in Letchworth in early days) 


The Spirella Experience 


Letchworth was in embryo when 
the founders of Spirella, W. W. 
Kincaid and J. H. Moore, in their 
search for a suitable place for a fac- 
tory, met Ebenezer Howard. 

His ideals so much appealed to 
them, themselves idealists and found- 
ers of welfare in industry, that they de- 
cided to establish their factory in 
Letchworth and to create within the 
garden city a factory in a garden. 

I came to Letchworth with Mr 
Kincaid and Mr Moore in 1910 and 
have seen its growth and development 
and the growth and development of 
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Spirella, to the point where both 
have become world renowned. 

The example of Howard in found- 
ing Letchworth has influenced town 
development all over the world, and 
the industrial welfare schemes, ideal 
working conditions and humanitarian 
principles of Spirella have played a 
leading part in the establishment of 
welfare throughout industry. 

Today the busy and successful first 
garden city of Letchworth, with its 
many factories and ideal living con- 
ditions, stands as a tribute to its 
founders and to the many business 
men who, in the early days, gave their 
support by bringing their factories to 
a city in a garden. 

A. L, PETERSON 


(Managing Director, Spirella Company of Great 
Britain Ltd) 


A Builder’s Recollection 


Looking back forty-nine years to 
when I first came to Letchworth I 
remember that wooden huts were 
being erected to house the unem- 
ployed sent from London to work on 
the roads etc. When no longer re- 
quired for this purpose they became 
county council schools and were 
eventually used for industrial pur- 
poses—many of our present-day in- 
dustries starting there: Marmet, 
Dixon Engineering, Spirella, and 
others. 

Transport in those days was horse- 
drawn and began at six o’clock in the 
morning. The estate was divided by 
the railway and all traffic from north 
to south had to pass through an old 
“cattle creep’—on one occasion a 
furniture van making a “moonlight 
flit’’ became stuck in it, to the general 
amusement—but in 1913 a badly 
needed bridge was opened. Our train 
service at this time consisted of a 
small engine with one carriage 
travelling to and fro between Hitchin 
and Baldock. 

In 1905 came the first cottage ex- 
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TCPA National Conference 1953 
at County Hall, London, SE1 


THURSDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 


FINANCIAL 
PROVISIONS OF PLANNING 


Planning and £. s. d. 
Compensation and Betterment 
Problems of Industrial Evacuation 
Effect of Housing Subsidies 


Conference sessions will be opened by the Right Hon. Harold 
Macmillan, MP, Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and the Right Hon. Aneurin Bevan, MP. Speakers include: 
Desmond Heap, George S. Lindgren, MP, J. MacColl, MP, 
Right Hon. Lord Silkin, B. J. Collins, D. Walker-Smith, MP, 
Sir Howard Roberts, Lady Pepler, LCC, Dame Evelyn Sharp, 
F. J. Osborn, John Laing, and Henry Brooke, MP. 


Tickets: Members 2\s., Non-Members 25s. 
* 


Full programme now available from Conference Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 
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hibition. Built for £150, the same 
cottages now sell for £1,500 upwards. 
Bricks in those days were 22s. per 
1,000 on site (now 94s.), sand and 
ballast 3s. 6d. per yard (now 16s.), 
timber 1s. 4d. per foot cube (now 
12s. 6d.). 

In 1911 the Hitchin RDC erected 
their first houses, costing £500 for a 
block of four. The roofs of many post- 
war houses will sag badly before these 
show any sign of movement. 

Letchworth was fortunate in its 
early days in having very practical 
advisers and generally business ran 
very smoothly between the garden 
city company, the council and the 
public. Large numbers of tenants still 
enjoy low rents thanks to the Howard 
Cottage Society, H. D. Pearsall, 
Christy Miller, and other pioneers in 
cottage property. 

A keen pioneer was Charles Ball 
(public works contractor). One of our 
first settlers, he must have worked 
fourteen hours a day to cope with the 
extra public work he did—always for 
Letchworth. 

In 1909 our first cinema was built 
by Bennett Bros., prices of admission 
being from 3d. upwards, the top 
price (box seat) 8d. These prices 
were not of course loaded with enter- 
tainment tax. 

About 1915 the council took over 
land for a cemetery, the chairman of 
the committee being Councillor Kidd, 
an early settler generally in the local 
news, and a good type. The cemetery 
was opened in 1920. Councillor Kidd 
died on 20 January 1920 and was the 
first person to be buried in it. 

Has Letchworth been a success? I 
think it has, compared with our old 
towns with their continuous rows of 
standardized houses—a ‘“‘feature”’ 
which our modern planners appear 
to be rediscovering ! 

JOHN RAY 
(Builder and Contractor in Letchworth) 
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Appreciation by an Industrialist 


As an industrialist engaged in 
heavy engineering, I have lived in 
many parts of the country during my 
career. I have little hesitation in say- 
ing that there are few, if any, manu- 
facturing centres as pleasant to live 
and to work in as Letchworth. 

It is remarkable that although the 
location and conception took place 
fifty years ago—and the original plans 
have been but little modified—the 
town still matches up to present-day 
conceptions of the ideal community. 
Few of us in this age of extremely 
rapid progress of thought and de- 
velopment would care to lay down 
plans today which would stand the 
test of time over fifty years. It reflects 
the greatest credit on the late Sir 
Ebenezer Howard and his associates. 


One might almost say that Letch- 
worth has been too successful in that 
the development of industry has been 
faster than that for which the housing 
authorities have been able to cater. 
This is not difficult to understand. It 
is much easier to put down or extend 
a factory to employ another hundred 
men than it is to build another 
hundred houses. At the present time, 
less than 50 per cent of the workers 
in Letchworth’s many factories live 
in the town itself because of the hous- 
ing shortage. All industrialists would 
be happier if their personnel were put 
to less inconvenience and cost by 
being able to live nearer to their 
work. This is a situation which only 
time and a continuation of a vigorous 
housing programme can remedy. 

One striking tribute to Letchworth 
is that over go per cent of the chief 
executives running the hundred odd 
works here live in the boundaries of 
the town. 

FRANK ROWE 


(Managing Director of K. & L. Steelfounders 
and Engineers Ltd, the largest industrial under- 
taking in Letchworth) 
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THERMOPLASTIC 
FLOOR TILES 


BY MARLEY 


Thermoplastic Floor tiles by Marley are hard- 







wearing, comfortable and hygienic. Suitable for 
every room in the home, they also provide an in- 


expensive practical flooring for schools, hotels, Cock o° 


the walk 
restaurants, shops, canteens and offices. 





THERE IS A THERMOPLASTIC FLOOR TILE BY 
MARLEY FOR EVERY FLOORING REQUIREMENT 


HOUSES AT LANSBURY, POPLAR, LONDON, E.14 
Architects: Bridgwater & Shepheard. Assistant Architect : Gordon Michell, A.R.LB.A. 
General Contractors: A. E. Symes Ltd. 
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The Marley Tile Co., Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent * Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE 7 
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Rise and Fall of the Drama 


In the early days Letchworth was 
renowned for its intense social activity. 
An important element in this fellow- 
ship of new ideas was amateur 
drama. In this respect Letchworth 
ranked high, and much of its success 
was due to the inspiration and work 
of Mr C. B. Purdom. The 1914 war 
changed much in Letchworth, and 
the departure of some of its residents 
to Welwyn caused a_ temporary 
depression in amateur drama. A new 
lease of life came with Mr Claude 
Sykes and the Citizens’ Theatre—a 
company consisting of a mixture of 
professionals and amateurs, which 
played first in the Pixmore Institute 
(now Hillshott School) and later in a 
clubroom in Norton Way, now dis- 
placed by a bowling green. Then we 
had the Operatic Society, the Settle- 
ment Players, and the St Paul’s 
Church drama group. And following 
the example of Welwyn we now have 
an annual drama festival which is 
important in the cultural activities of 
the town. 

When the St Christopher Theatre 
was built in the early ’twenties it was 
one of the best in the eastern counties. 
Since then the citizens have been in- 
venting excuses for not attending it. 

KENNETH SPINKS 


Need of Better Balance 


I came to Letchworth in 1907 full 
of enthusiasm for the idea of building 
a garden city. After forty-six years I 
feel that the task is at least in a fair 
way to being accomplished. Letch- 
worth is at least a well-planned in- 
dustrial town and has set an example 
which has been followed in all good 
urban development and on a larger 
scale in the ‘“‘new towns”’. Inevitably 
mistakes have been made but the 
directors of First Garden City Ltd 
and the Urban District Council have 
done good work. 
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The criticism is often made that 
Letchworth is not a well balanced 
town as the industrial side is over- 
developed at the expense of the resi- 
dential side. I think it might be to the 
advantage of the latter if industrial 
development were slowed down as it 
would seem that the existing factories 
are more than sufficient to support 
the present population and even a 
considerably larger one. 

I have found Letchworth an in- 
teresting and pleasant place to live in. 
Its open spaces, tree lined roads, and 
other amenities make it attractive 
both to residents and visitors. From 
being rather bare of trees in the early 
days it has become rather overgrown 
and a good deal of thinning should be 
done. 

R. W. TABOR 
(Retired Solicitor long active in town’s public life) 


Community Spirit of 1903 

Letchworth having reached its 
Jubilee, one may pause and reflect on 
its development and progress during 
those fifty years. Has it achieved its 
object? Through the vicissitudes of 
the past half-century, has it emerged 
as the community envisaged by 
Ebenezer Howard ? 

It has afforded human beings full 
opportunity of living in clean and 
healthy surroundings, and by its ex- 
ample has introduced new ideas as to 
the planning of communities. In this 
it has certainly achieved its prime 
object. 

In 1903 most people doubted 
whether the garden city movement 
would survive, but the early settlers 
were determined to prove this vast 
majority wrong. They lived a some- 
what hard life, without the accepted 
amenities of town life. There were few 
highways, no lighting, limited trans- 
port; and sheds had to serve as a 
school. Trials and tribulations were 
many, but the settlers (widely re- 
garded as cranks) were infused with 
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Where GOOD PRINTING counts... 


GOOD PRINTING always counts. 


But quite experienced people sometimes 





argue that they “cannot afford it’’—or, 
more commonly, that “the job doesn’t 
justify it .. .”” Which suggests only that 
their work has been in the wrong hands, 
for GOOD PRINTING, properly planned, 
costs no more than the other sort. 


THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY * HERTFORDSHIRE 
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SOCIAL FACILITIES INNEW TOWNS 


One-day conference of 
representatives of national and local organizations in 


or concerned with the new towns 


SATURDAY, 10 OCTOBER 1953 


VICTORIA HALL, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, WC1 


Morning Session — What Facilities are Needed? 


Afternoon Session — Priorities and Ways and Means 
* 


Further particulars from the Secretary, TCPA, The Planning Centre, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 
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the pioneering spirit which overcame 
all difficulties, and Letchworth sur- 
vived. In 1908 a Residents Union was 
formed, to welcome new residents 
and to discuss the improvement and 
development of the town. An intense 
community spirit prevailed, and un- 
doubtedly that was the main factor 
which brought Letchworth through 
that critical period. 

Does the same community spirit 
exist today? I am afraid it does not. 
The 21,000 population of Letchworth 
is very cosmopolitan. The two world 
wars brought refugees (and we were 
only too happy to help and give them 
shelter and rest), and people from all 
parts of the country were drawn by 
what it offered in industry and better 
living conditions. Some have returned 
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to their own towns, but many have 
remained who, with their children, 
are true Letchworthians. In a popu- 
lation of 21,000 it is impossible to 
know everyone, with the result that 
the community spirit is not so strong 
as it was in the early days. But there is 
still a civic pride that makes for 
preservation of the beauties of the 
town and adherence to the ideals of 
Sir Ebenezer Howard. 

I have no doubt that the com- 
munity spirit will grow, and civic 
pride spread, as more families estab- 
lish their roots in the town. For my 
own part, there is no place in England 
in which I would rather live than in 
Letchworth, the First Garden City. 

G. F. WOODBRIDGE 
(Chairman of Letchworth Urban District Council) 








Sources for Letchworth History 


Basic facts and reliable outlines of 
history can be obtained, by patient 
students, from the prospectuses and 
reports of First Garden City Ltd, the 
minutes of its board and of the Parish 
Council and other local authorities, 
the files of local papers and (from 
1904) of this journal, and articles 
(printed in various places) by How- 
ard, Neville, Unwin, Adams, and 
others who took part in the develop- 
ment. C. B. Purdom’s two books, 
The Garden City (1913) and The 
Building of Satellite Towns (1925 and 
1949), contain a wealth of informa- 
tion, though the author is sometimes 
too keen on breaking a lance to 
maintain scientific accuracy. A. W. 
Brunt’s Pageant of Letchworth (1942) is 
even less accurate, but has great 
value as a collection of memorial 





tablets to the personalities worth 
inquiring into. D. Macfadyen’s Sir 
Ebenezer Howard and the Garden City 
Movement (1933), a rather informal 
book, has material not recorded else- 
where. F. J. Osborn’s Green-belt 
Cities (1946) and his and Lewis 
Mumford’s introductions to E. How- 
ard’s Garden Cities of Tomorrow (1946 
edition) contain considered assess- 
ments of the Letchworth experience; 
so do innumerable books of varying 
reliability in many languages on the 
garden city movement and town 
planning. 

It would be useful if, before 
all those with memories of early 
Letchworth pass away, recollections 
still obtainable could be assembled, 
and a bibliography prepared of 
source material. 
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LETCHWORTWH’S 
50th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


A dinner celebrating the fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation 
of the First Garden City at Letchworth will be held in the 
Members’ Dining Room, House of Commons, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1, on Friday, 27 November, 1953. 





This dinner is being held under the auspices of 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
THE TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 
THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 


Chairman: THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT SAMUEL, G.C.B., G.B.E. 





Details from the Secretary, Letchworth Anniversary Arrange- 
ments Committee, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 








Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Halil Hotel 


TEL ; LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS : FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9$ guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letehworth HER 
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